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PRESIDENT  LINCOLN  AND  THE  DE- 
SERTER'S SON. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  second  inauguration  (March 
4,  loG."))  will  long  be  remembered  by  all  who  wit- 
nessed it.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  describe  it,  but 
to  speak  of  a  very  manly-looking  youth  who  on 
that  day  was  seen  hovering  around  the  'White 
House. 

He  was  first  seen  by  the  attendants  of  the  man- 
sion as  early  as  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to 
one  of  whom  he  appealed  for  an  audience  with 
the  President. 

But  his  efforts  proved  futile.  The  invariable 
answer  he  received  was,  that  the  President  was 
too  much  occupied  with  matters  connected  with 
his  inauguration  to  receive  visitors. 

Still  the  youth  did  not  quite  despair  of  accom- 
plishing his  object,  and  watching  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  pass  through  the  door  unnoticed,  he  took 
advantage  of  a  call  made  by  a  U.  S.  Senator, 
whom  he  knew  by  sight,  to  slip  in  behind  him 
while  the  usher  in  charge  was  for  an  instant  ab- 
sent from  his  post. 

Once  in,  he  lost  no  time  in  finding  his  way  to 
the  President's  room,  in  which  he  saw  Mr.  Lincoln 
seated  at  a  desk,  engaged  in  writing. 

Several  distinguished-looking  gentlemen  were 
there ;  among  them  the  Senator  to  whose  oppor- 
tune visit  he  was  indebted  for  the  chance  of  hav- 
ing an  interview  with  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
nation. 

The  youth's  feelings  may  be  imagine^  as  he 
waited  to  get  the  ear  of  the  man  who  had  it  rrv  his 
power  to  make  glad  not  only  his  bleart,  but  tW, 
hearts  of  five  others.  Maxv-«J'  -firrttth  held  in  uis 
hand  a  petition  for  the  pardon "<  ~Jis  father,  who 
had  deserted  his  camp  near  "Washington  to  go  to 
his  home  in  New  York  city,  where,  at  the  time, 
his  wife  and  two  of  his  children  lay  ill  with  scar- 
let fever. 

The  President  continued  writing  for  some  mo- 
ments,  when  suddenly  raising  his  eyes  they  en- 1 
countered  those  of  the  lad,  who  had  quietly  made 
his  way  to  his  desk. 

"Who  are  you  ?"  was  the  first  exclamation  that 
greeted  the  young  petitioner,  as  hat  in  one  hand, 
and  the  petition  in  the  other,  he  stood  irresolute. 
But  his  confusion  was  but  momentary ;  remem- 
bering the  cause  he  had  come  to  advocate,  he  ad- 
vanced closer  to  the  desk,  and  handed  to  Mr. 
Lincoln  his  paper.  The  latter  gave  it  a  hasty 
glance,  and  then  a  grave  expression  stole  over  his 
face.    In  an  almost  angry  tone  he  said, — 

"Here  is  another  petition  for  the  pardon  of  a 
deserter.  It  is  about  time  I  ceased  showing 
clemency  to  runaways  at  a  crisis  like  this,  when 
it  is  important  that  every  man  should  be  at  his 
post.  But  how  did  you  get  in  here,  young  man  ? 
My  orders  were  to  admit  this  morning  none  but 
my  constitutional  advisers." 

Young  Smith  made  the  required  explanation  in 
a  modest  but  unhesitating  manner,  and  in  doing 
so  evidently  made  an  impression  on  the  President, 
who  smiled  and  said, — 

"Such  persistency  is  deserving  of  some  reward, 
but,"  and  here  a  frown  wrinkled  his  brow,  "I  wish, 
youngster,  it  had  been  exhibited  for  a  worthier 
purpose  than  the  pardon  of  a  deserter!" 

"But  he  is  my  father,"  answered  the  boy,  "and 
he  had  an  excuse  for  his  desertion." 

"There  can  be  no  excuse  for  desertion.  Had 
your  father  asked  for  afurlough.it  would,  doubt- 
less, have  been  granted  him." 

"He  did  ask,  Mr.  President,  but  it  was  refused 
him  again  and  again.  "Will  you  please  read  the 
petition  ?"  N 

"Not  now.  Come  here  immediately  after  my 
return  from  the  Capitol,  and  I  will  see  what  can 
be  done  for  your  father.  Unless  you  have  good 
grounds  for  asking  for  his  pardon,  it  will  be  time 
thrown  awav." 


Thus  ended  the  first  Interview.  It  happened 
that  young  Smith  left  the  White  House  in  com- 
pany with  the  Senator  whom  he  had  followed  in- 
to the  executive  chamber.  He  was  pleased  with 
his  looks,  and  ventured  to  ask  his  name  and  so- 
licit his  aid  in  l>ehalf  of  his  father. 

The  gentleman  gave  his  name  as  "Edwin  D. 
Morgan,  and  Smith  knew  at  once  that  he  could 
not  possibly  have  a  more  powerful  ally  than  the 
ex-Governor  of  New  York. 

The  hour  of  the  inauguration  arrived.  Mr. 
Lincoln  took  the  oath  of  office  and  delivered  his 
address.  Then  he  resumed  his  seat  in  the  ba- 
rouche which  had  conveyed  him  to  the  Capitol, 
and  the  procession  started  on  its  return  to  the 
White  House. 

AH  the  way  there  Smith  kept  his  eyes  on  Mr. 
Lincoln,  and  noticed  how  his  care-worn  face 
would  light  up  as  he  acknowledged  with  a  smile 
or  a  bow  the  cheers  which  greeted  him  on  the  line 
of  march  through  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  "Sure- 
ly," he  eaidto  himself,  "so  good  a  face  must  be 
the  index  of  a  kind  heart,"  and  he  felt  encour- 
aged to  go  on  with  bis  task. 

When  Mr.  Lincoln  alighted  at  the  Executive 
Mansion,  the  crowd  was  so  great  that  Smitli  fou^d 
it  impossible  to  follow  after  him,  and  so  he  deter- 
mined to  wait  until  the  crowd  had  dispersed. 

At  last  the  path  was  clear,  and  again  he  applied 
for  admittance,  but,  as  l»eforc,  it  was  denied  him. 
He  had  neglected  to  get  a  card  from  Mr.  Lincoln, 
and  once  more  failure  stared  him  in  the  face. 

At  this  moment  Senator  Morgan  came  up,  and 
remarking  to  the  usher  that  he  would  be  responsi- 
j  ble  for  the  youth,  they  both  wended  their  way  to 
the  President,  whom  they  found  alone. 

"Well,  Senator,"  said  the  President,  addressing 
the  ex-Governor,  "how  were  you  pleased  with  the 
inauguration  r" 

"Very  much,  Mr.  President ;  but  before  we  dis- 
cuss that  subject,  let  me  say  that  since  our  inter- 
view this  morning,  I  have  been  at  some  pains  to 
get  at  the  facts  in  the  case  of  our  young  friend 
here,"  and  he  pointed  to  Smith. 

"What  does  your  father  propose  to  do  after  his 
restoration  to  a  good  name  ?"  asked  Mr.  Lincoln. 

"To  rejoin  the  army,  and  endeavor  by  strict  at- 
tention to  his  duties  to  redeem  himself." 

"Is  your  father  a  temperate  man  ?  Does  he 
love  his  family,  and  did  he  before  his  desertion 
remit  to  them  all  the  money  he  could  spare  ?" 

This  inquiry  opened  the  door  for  the  recital  of 
the  virtues  of  the  youth's  father,  and  Senator 
Morgan  listened  to  it  as  attentively  as  the  Presi- 
dent. When  all  the  story  had  been  told,  the  Sen- 
ator added : 

"Mr.  President,  the  lad's  statement  is  substan- 
tially correct.  From  what  I  have  heard  from, 
others,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  endorsing  it.  In 
my  judgment  the  man  should  be  pardoned." 

"O  Morgan,  your  heart  is  so  tender  that  were 
you  President,  everybody  would  be  pardoned." 

"Not  so,  Mr.  President;  but  when  a  youth  like 
this  pleads  so  strongly  and  so  intelligently  for  a 
father's  life— for  his  life  is  forfeited  to  the  Gov. 
eminent  if  caught — I  cannot  listen  to  him  un- 
moved. You  have  pardoned  a  great  many  de- 
serters, Mr.  President,  during  your  term  of  office." 

The  ex-Governor  had  gone  too  far  in  making 
this  last  observation,  and  he  saw  it  when  too  late, 
Jor  Mi\  Lincoln^  assumed  hif  severest  look,  and 
rising  from  his  chair"  exefaimed  "in  a  loud  voi>.e:. 

"That's  just  it,  Mr.  Senator.  I  have  pardotied 
too  many.    I  can  pardon  no  more." 

Maxwell  Smith's  face  paled,  and  tears  filled  his 
eyes.  He  was  about  to  make  another  appeal, 
when  Senator  Morgan  suggested  that  he  (Mor- 
gan) be  allowed  to  call  on  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  obtain  from  him  a  report  concerning  the  elder 
Smith's  antecedents.  This  was  acquiesced  in,  and 
the  Senator  and  the  boy  repaired  immediately  to 
the  quarters  of  Mr.  Stanton. 


Fortunately  the  Secretary  was  unengaged,  and 
listened  patiently  to  the  argument  advanced  by 
Mr.  Morgan  for  the  soldier's  pardon.  In  reply  he 
stated  that  the  man's  record  was  good,  and  his 
desertion  was  his  first  breach  of  discipline. 

"But,"  said  Mr.  Starton,  "I  conld  not  recom- 
mend the  President  to  exercise  his  prerogative  In 
this  or  any  similar  case.  If  the  deserter  be  found, 
he  must  pay  the  penalty  of  his  infraction  of  the 
law." 

Nothing  more  could  be  done  that  day,  and  so 
Smith  and  his  faithful  friend  departed  for  their 
respective  residences,  the  understanding  being 
that  the  youth  should  call  early  the  next  morning 
at  the  Senator's  house,  and  that  they  should  again 
repair  together  to  the  White  House. 

At  the  appointed  time  audience  irsts  obtained  of 
the  President,  and  «gain  the  subject  oe  Smith's 
pardon  was  ^introduced.  Mr.  Lincoln  appeared 
to  be  in  better  spirits  than  on  the  day  before,  anfi 
listened  to  what  the  Secretary  of  War  had  said,~ 
with  much  interest.  When  told  that  Mr.  Stanton 
had  refused  to  recommend  Smith's  pardon,  he 
said, — 

"I  thought  it  would  be  so  when  you  started  to 
see  him.  Stanton  has  often  found  fault  with  me 
for  my  soft  heart,  as  he  calls  it,  and  he  conld  not 
stultify  himself  by  recommending  what  he  has 
condemned  me  for  approving." 

"Well,  Mr.  President,"  said  Senator  Morgan, 
•'it  is  not  often  that  1  make  a  personal  appeal  to 
you.  but  I  have  interested  myself  so  much  in  this 
boy's  case  that  I  cannot  abandon  all  hope  of  a 
successful  result  even  now.  In  mercy's  name  do 
the  favor  my  young  friend  craves  of  you,  and  send 
him  back  to  New  York  with  a  light  heart.  He 
has  promised  to  return  to  Washington  with  his 
father  within  two  weeks,  and  I  feel  sure  that  he 
will  not  falsify  his  word." 

The  President  was  visibly  moved.  He  looked 
at  the  lad  Smith  long  and  intently,  and  then  stid- 
denly  drawing  a  sheet  of  paper  toward  him,  he 
wrote  a  few  words  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and 
giving  the  note  to  a  messenger,  bade  him  return 
with  an  answer  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  half  an  hour  the  latter  came  back  with  a  doc- 
ument subscribed  by  Mr.  Stanton,  and  hastily 
writing  the  word  "approved,"  the  President  handed 
it  to  Maxwell  Smith,  who,  nervously  running 
his  eyes  over  it,  discovered  its  purpose,  and 
burst  into  tears.  His  father  had  been  uncondi- 
tionally pardoned.  c.  x.  b. 

OCT.  11,  1883. 


LINCOLN     l'AHDOXKll    HIM. 

Hon.   11.   L.    Dawes,    In    some    recollection!;    of 
Lincoln   and  Stanton,  contributed  to  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  relates  an  experience  of  liis  own  in  deal- 
ing with  these  two  men,  who,  "so  wholly  unlike  in  I 
ways  of   work  and  thought,  walked  together  arm  ! 
in  arm,  each  sustained  in  the  load   he  carried   by 
the  arm  he  leaned  on,  and  helped  on  his  way  by  the 
caution   and  counsel  of  him   who   walked   by  his  I 
side."    A  quartermaster  of  a  Massachusetts  regi- 
ment had  been  caught  gambling  with  government  j 
money,  and  had    been    sentenced   to    five  years' 
imprisonment   in   the   Albany  penitentiary.    Says 
Mr.  Dawes: 

"I  had  received  a  petition  to  the  president,  signed 
by  many  leading  citizens  of  the  neighborhood  of 
the  offender's  home,  indorsed  and  certified  to  by  the 
physician  of  the  penitentiary,  and  also  by  a  leading 
physician  of  my  own  town,  asking  for  his  pardon 
on  the  ground  of  failing  health,  and  representing 
him  to  be  in  a  sad  condition  of  decline,  with  evcrv 
prospect  of  a  speedy  death  unless  he  were  released. 
"I  took  this  petition  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  who,  after 
carefully  rending  it,  turned  to  me  and  said: 
"  'Do  you  believe  that  statement?' 
"'Certainly  I  do,  Mr.  President,  or  I  should  not 
have  brought  it  to  you.' 

"  'Please   say   so'  here  on  the  back  of  it,  under 
these  doctors.' 
"I   did   as  requested,    adding,    'And    because    1 
I  believe  it  to  be  true  1  join  in  this  petition.' 

"As  I  signed  mv  name  Mr.   Lincoln   remarked, 
■  We  can't  permit  the  man  to  die  in  prison  after  that 
statement,  and  immediately  wrote  under  it  all : 
"'Let  this  man  be  discharged.     A.  L.' 
"Tie  handed  the  paper  back  to  me,  and  told  me  to  j 
take  it  to  the  war  office  and  give  it  to  Mr.  Stanton. 
He  saw  atonce  something  in  my  countenance  which  | 
led  him  to  think  that  f   had  already  encountered  i 
some  rough  weather  in  that  quarter,  and  had  little  i 
relish  for  more.    Mr.  Lincoln  took  back  the  paper, 
and   smiling,   remarked  that   he   was    going  over 
there  pretty  soon,  and  would  take  it  himself. 

"The  next,  day,  on  going  to  the  House,  I  was 
met  by  two  Michigan  Representatives  with  the 
inquiry:  'What  have  you  been  doing  at  the  White 
House?  We  went  there  to  get  a  poor  Michigan 
soldier  pardoned  who  had  been  sentenced  to  death 
for  desertion,  but  we  couldn't  do  anything  with 
the  president.  He  told  us  that  you  "were  there 
yesterday,  and  got  him  to  pardon  a  man  out  of 
the  penitentiary,  and  when  he  took  the  paper  to 
Mr.  Stanton  he  wouldn't  discharge  him. 

"  '  "He  told  me,"  said  the  president,  "that  it  was  a 
sham,  and  that  Dawes  had  got  me  to  pardon  the 
biggest  rascal  in  the  army,  and  that  1  had  made 
gambling  with  the  funds  perfectly  safe.  I  couldn't 
get  him  to  let  the  man  off.  The  truth  is,  I  have  been 
doing  so  much  of  this  thing  lately  that  I  have  lost 
all  in II nonce  with  this  administration,  and  have  got 
to  stop." ' 

"I  went  immediately  to  the  White  House,  with 
my  hair  on  end,  but  was  greeted  by  the  president 
in  the  mildest  manner.  I  inquired  if  the  pardon 
had  gone  out.  He  replied  that  it  had  not,  and  then 
recounted,  in  his  quaint  way,  the  scene  in  the  war 
ollicc. 

"I  said  to  him  that  I  could  not  afford  to  have  this 
matter  rest  on  any  uncertainty.  '  Retain  this 
pardon,  send  a  message  to  Albany,  and  make 
Certain  the  truth  or  falsity  of  this  statement — at  my 
expense,  if  we  have  been  imposed  upon.'  Mr. 
Lincoln's  reply  was: 

"  'I  think,  if  you  believe  it,  I  will.  At  any  rate,  1 
will  take  the  risk  on  the  side  of  mercy.' 

"So  the  pardon  went  out.  And  yet  the  sequel 
proved  that  Mr.  Stanton  was  the  nearest  right  of 
the  three;  for  on  mv  return  to  Massachusetts, 
almost  the  first  man  who  greeted  me  in  the  street 
was  this  same  'dying'  quartermaster,  apparently  as 
hale  and  robust  as  the  best  of  the  people  around 

him"  .,  (*f? 


LINCOLN'S   KIND   HEART. 

It  Showed  Itself  In  His  Aversion  to  the 
Death  Penalty.  °y^  ,.3.% 

It  is  related  that  one  day  tt  Yuan  cni'M 
to  Lincoln  with  a  sail  tale.  His  sou 
hud  heen  sentenced  to  death,  an  only 
sou  too.    Lincoln  said  kiiidlv:     (  ^  /  fT 

"I  am  sorry  I  can  do  nothing  for  yo\i. 
Listen  to  this  telegram  1  received  from 
General  Butler  yesterday,"  and  lie  retJr! 
the  following: 

."President  Lincoln—  1  pray  yon  not  t:> 
interfere  with  the  courts  martial  of  tbi- 
army.  You  will  destroy  all  discipli:!  ' 
among  our  soldiers." 

Lincoln  watched  the  old  man's  grief 
for  a  minute  and  then  exclaimed: 

"By  jingo!  Butler  or  uo  Butler,  her? 
goesl" 

Theu  he  wrote: 

"Job  White  is  not  to  be  shot  tint  I 
further  orders  from  me." 

"Why,"  said  the  old  man  sadly.  "I 
thought  it  was  a  pardon.  You  may 
•ot'dex  hini  shot  nest  week." 

"My  old  friend,"  replied  Lincoln,  "I 
see  you  are  uot  very  well  acquainted 
with  me.  If  your  sou  never  dies  til 
orders  come  from  me  to  shoot  him  lie 
will  live  to  lie  a  great  deal  older  than 
Methuselah." 

One  day  a  woman,  accompanied  bv 
a  senator,  called  ou  President  Lincoln. 
The  woman  was  the  wife  of  one  of 
Mosby's  men.  Her  husband  had  been 
captured,  tried  anil  coudeumed  lo  la* 
shot.  She  came  to  asl;  for  the  pardon 
of  her  husband.  Lincoln  heard  her 
story  and  theu  asked  what  kind  of  x 
husband  her  lu»Hb^<Twas\__^__ 

"TsTie  intemperate:  does  he  abuse  the 
children  and  beat  yonV"  asked  the  irie.-.- 
ideut. 

"No,  no,"  said  the  wife.  "'lie  is  i 
good  mau,  a  jrood  husband:  he  loves  me 
and  he  loves  the  children,  and  we  can- 
not live  without  him.  The  only  trou- 
ble is  that  he  is  a  fool  about  politics. 
I  live  in  the  north  and  was  born  (here, 
and  if  I  get  him  home  He  will  do  no 
more  righting  for  the  smith." 

"Well."  said  Lincoln,  after  examining 
the  papers.  "1  will  pardon  him  and 
turn  bim  over  to  you  for  safekeeping." 

The  woman,  overcome  witli  joy,  be- 
gan to  sob  as  though  her  heart  would 
break. 

"My  dear  woman."  said  Lincoln.  "If 
I  had  known  how  badly  it  was  going 
to  make  you  feel  I  never  would  have 
pardoned  him." 

"You  do  not  understand  me,"  she 
]  cried  between  sobs. 

"Yes,  yes.  1  do,"  answered  Lincoln. 
"And  if  you  do  not  go  away  at  ouce  I 
shall  be  crying  with  you." 


CHARACTER  REVEALED  IN  ANECDOTES. 

Z_   *rvT,oL»-/ Z./ry'Ce.OV 

From  Chauncey  Dfp'.w'n  Eulogy  on  TAneoln. 
The  reception  held  by  the  president  day 
by  day  was  a  series  of  amusing  or  affect- 
ing scenes.  He  at  once  satisfied  and  rec- 
onciled an  Importunate  but  life-long 
friend  who  wanted  a  mission  to  a  distant 
but  unhealthy  country  by  saying,  when 
all  arguments  failed,  "Stranger®  die  there 
soon,  knd  I  have  already  given  the  posi- 
tion to  a  gentleman  whom  I  can  better 
spare  than  you."  But  when  a  little  wo- 
man, whose  scant  raiment  and  pinched 
features  indicated  the  struggle  of  re- 
spectability with  poverty,  secured,  after 
days  of  effort,  an  entrance  to  his  presence, 
he  said.  "Well,  my  good  woman,  what  can 
I  do  for  you?"  She  replied,  "My  son,  my 
only  child  Is  a  soldier.  His  regiment  was 
near  enough  our  house  for  him  to  take  a 
day  and  run  over  to  see  his  mother.  He 
was  arrested  as  a  deserter  when  he  re- 
entered the  lines  and  condemned  to  be 
shot,  and  he  Is  to  be  executed  to-morrow." 
Hastily  arising  from  his  chair  the  presi- 
dent left  behind  senators  and  congress- 
.  men  and  generals,  and  seizing  this  little 
woman  by  the  hand  he  dragged  her  on 
a  run  as  with  great  strides  he  marched 
with  her  to  the  office  of  the  secretary  -of 
war.  She  could  not  tell  where  the  regi- 
ment then  was,  or  at  what  place,  or  In 
what  division  the  execution  was  to  take 
place,  and  Stanton,  who  had  become 
wearied  with  the  president's  clemency, 
which,  he  said,  destroyed  disciplines 
begged  the  president  to  drop  the  matter; 
but  Mr.  Lincoln,  rising,  said  with  vehe- 
mence, "I  will  not  be  balked  In  this.  Send 
this  message  to  every  headquarters, 
every  fort  and  every  camp  In  the  United 
States:  T^et  no  military  execution  bake 
place  until  further  orders  .frorn  me.  A. 
L/lncoln.'  "    (Applause.)        /  f  f  7 
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LINCOLN  AND  VOORHEES. 


-esldent 


A  Reminiscence  of  How  the  Preslc 
Snvod  n  Foolish  Cleratyman. 

Mr.  Voorhees  made  himself  popular  In 
Washington  among  statesmen  and  politi- 
cians from  the  beginning  of  his  public  ca- 
reer. It  was  while  he  was  In  his  second 
term  as  congressman  that  he  had  his  first 
experience  with  President  Lincoln,  and  ho 
wjote  out  an  account  of  It  In  later  years. 

Among  his  constituents  In  Indiana  was  a 
family  of  the  name  of  Bullitt,  the  head  of 
which  was  related  to  the  famous  Kentucky 
family  of  that  name.  Mr.  Voorhees  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Bullitt's,  but  he  had 
not  seen  him  for  nearly  a  year,  when  one 
day,  in  the  winter  of  1863-4,  he  was  surprised 
while  sitting  in  the  house  In  Washington 
to  receive  Mr.  Bullitt's  card,  with  an  urgent 
request  for  an  audience.  He  went  cut  to  one 
'of  the  committee  rooms  where  he  found  Mr. 
Bullitt  and  his  wife  In  a  very  much-agitated 
state.  He  soon  learned  their  story.  Mrs. 
Bullitt's  father,  the  Rev.  Henry  M.  Luck- 
ett,  a  Methodtet  minister,  who  was  a  travel- 
ing preacher,  known  in  Illinois,  Kentucky 
and  Missouri,  had  lost  his  entire  fortune 
suddenly,  and  feared  that  he  might  become 
a  public  charge.  He  was  70  years  old  at  the 
time  and  decided  to  visit  his  niece  in  Mem- 
phis. The  city  was  in  charge  of.  Federal 
troops  under  General  Hurlbut  at  the  time. 
Mr.  Luckett's  excited  and  unguarded  talk 
about  his  losses  and  his>  anxiety  to  repair 
them  reafched  the  ears  of  certain  detectives, 
and  they  laid  a  trap  for  the  clergyman. 
They  told  him  that  the  Confederates  were 
willing  to  pay  fabulous  prices  for  quinine 
and  percussion  caps,  and  they  would  put  up 
the  money  to  buy  a  lot  of  these  materials  If 
he  would  agree  to  deliver  it  to  the  Confed- 
erates. Like  a  drowning  man  grasping  a: 
a  straw  the  Bev.  Mr.  Luckett  thought  he 
saw  a  chance  to  recoup  his  lost  fortune,  and 
agreed.  The  detectives'  provided  a  wagon 
with  a  fals*  bottom  containing  the  quinine 
and  percussion  caps,  and  an  Soon  as  Mr. 
Luckett  attempted  to  take  the  wagon  out 
of  town  he  was  arrested  at  their  instigation. 
After  a  speedy  trial  by  military  court  he  was 
condemned  to  death  and  the  execution  was 
set  for  two  days  after  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bullltt'9 
visit  to  Mr.  Voorhees. 

This  'Jhort  space  of  time  spurred  Mr.  Voor- 
hees to  take  unusual  action.  He  tried  to 
enlist  the  services  of  Colonel  Henry  S.  Lane, 
the  eenlmr  senator  from  Indiana,  who  was 

In  favor  with  the  president.  Colonel  Lane 
at  first  declined  to  Interfere,  saying  that  the 
sentence  was  just  Mr.  Voorhees  then  ap- 
plied to  Senator  Thomas  A  Hendricks,  the 
junior  senator  from  Indiana,  and  practical- 
ly unknown  to  the  president  He  consent- 
ed to  do  what  he  could,  however.  Senator 
Lane  came  around  later,  and  he  also  agreed 
to  help  present  the  case  to  President  Lin- 
coln. The  following  day  Mr.  Voorhees,  with 
the  two  Indiana  senators  and  Colonel  Mor- 
rison, an  Illinois  congressman,  called  on  the 
president  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bullitt 

Senator  Lane,  In  his  quick,  nervous  way, 
explained  the  cose  to  the  president,  and  in- 
troduced Mr.  Voorhees.  who  recalled  the 
early  legal  experience"?  he-  had  had  with  the 
president.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  described  as 
•  leaning  back  In  his  chair  with  a  sad,  pre- 
occupied, far-away  look,  and  he  remained 
In  this  position  while  Mrs.  Bullitt,  a.  Jttle, 
pale  faced  woman,  pleaded  for  her  fathers 
life 

"Lane,  what  did  you  say  that  man's,  name 
was?"   asked  the  president  as  Mrs.   Bullitt 
concluded. 
"Luckett,"  replied  Senator  Lane. 
"Not  Henry  M.  Luckett?"  exclaimed  the 

Pr"Yes!"  "said  Mrs.  BulMtt,  "that  *s>  my) 
father's  name."  _  ■  ,   __  ,.  _ 

"Why,  he  preached  in  Springfield  years 
ago,,  didn't  he?"  asked  the  president, 

"Yes,  my  father  used  to  preach  in  Spring- 
field." replied  Mrs.  BulHtt 

"Well,  this  is  wonderful,"  remarked  the 
president.  "I  knew  this  man  well;  I  have 
heard  him  preach.  He  was  a  tall,  angular 
man  like  I  am,  and  I  have  been  mistaken 
for  him  on  the  streets.  Do  you  say  he  was 
to  be  shot  the  day  after  to-morrow?  No, 
no!  There  will  be  no  hanging  nor  eihootlng 
In  this  case.  Henry  M.  Luckett!  There 
must  be  something  wrong  with  him  or  he 
wouldn't  get  in  such  a  scrape  as  this.  I 
don't  know  what  more  I  can  do  for  him, 
but  you  can  rest  assured,  my  chl.d,  that 
your  father  will  be  safe,"  concluded  Mr. 
Lincoln.— New  Tork  Sun. 


J    WRI PET 


THE    OTHER    SIDE    OF    LINCOLN 


C^m^reULL,  m  his  wonderful 

»rav„°  T\  U,r  istl1!othi»«  ^  but  a  steel  plate  en 
diligently0  do to?  the  am,  "hi  li"'?  iVaS?l«toB'  and  is  n™ 
bein=g  toyproduc°e  SlS  menial  "^  or  LlVd'al,  22"* 

death    hurling   thunderbolts  tha 'are*  mote  terdbl?  SETT1 ' 

in  these  word,:  »  H?S     tl .    K,  '     °    a,  onc-*ided    Lincoln 

absolute  power    nerer  abLed  S  "T  wh5  though  cIothed  with 

process  of  law"  that  th-  r^'  i-f  P"son      without  due 

when  1  relate  th"  following  ^1  d  H^  might  llve-  However, 
»«™  »'ill  D  ro w  u,  £ S  i«Trr0lTrated  il!cident'  the  dottri" 
at  once  illustrate?  th Sal  J^J i,"^'  V10Ug\the  -"dent 
determination  to  save  th™  Union  anl  m  V"™ "'  and  an  exalted 
one  was  then  disrupted  tnd  he  e  'S  S^"  [^'^ 
poranly  lost.  a  Idir  way  to  be  tem- 

A    MYSTERIOUS   ORDER 

me^UtTt^ra?  Granft  ^VV™'  °n  tbe  ~* 
served,  appointed  a  ieuteni  'in  th  Ti  Volunte«-  Regiment  I 
command  in  the     rt at  Wm  S    regular  army,  and  joined  my 

Captain  Iloleon  hfe  r.'alllnt'.rd  woruff  °  V^  U™°  EstUCado 
ing  gentleman,  with  whom  I  served  It  J  i  /"i  a  m0St  interest" 
me  the  following  storv  on  th  ,,,t1  a,.lonely  frontl«  Post>  told 
one  of  the  founders  oYthe  CnLffo  S»ty  °f  v^'V1  L"  ScriPs> 
Holcomb,  and  the  man  who  wrote  Uncoln'  h/  ^''f  •in"law  of 
Lincoln  campaign.  Lincoln  earlv  Z"r bl0graP  >*  for  the  first 
struggle  that  must  ensue  before  V ,  ?     .ng.-  the     t,el"endous 

dued [saw  cl™  tl7.lv  .  great  "bellion  would  be  sub- 
requhed  he Sorary  o£rttr£  ^V**  ^  in  Hne'  even  if  " 
tore,    sent    for    Genera      Scott    an ,1  ^     & t0  d°,  Sa     He-  there- 

officer  in  the  regula armvwhn  w»i  f  '  \General.  have  you  an 
without  askinggthe  • "easo why  » ^""S™  wi'hout  quiticm- 
n'oment  and   then   said    "Yes    Mar  in         ^^^    thOU&ht   for   a 

^VE  lla^s^ted  S  fVa"^XSfor; 
^t^afiS 

!5?S5  SttleKS  ^  -Vsieatawr? 
behind  Ve  steady  eye  li'iSfe'W1'  his  for'»  be«t,  bu 
adamant.  "So  you  are  C-Z \t  %f  f™^  ?et  liPs.  there  was 
same  time  surveyin  him  £ '  i  Burke?"  said  Lincoln,  at  the 
tratingeye  "Yes  fir'Msah^-hefd  lV°ot  with  his  V*&,  pene 
you  will  obey  SdeTs  wkhoJ Ki-  *' Ge"eral  Scott  W^»»  that 
(saluting).  "Captan  > r&»  i  ,g  1uestlons-"  "Yes,  sir," 
lively,  ■■(  am  gong  to  put  vou  !nC'°,ln  said,  sl°wl-v  a»d  i'mpre's- 
-hjch  stands  inVmoUtrofyHud2neRTv™rndY^  Fort  Lafa/ette, 
and  stay,  never    as  von  «iii  V  nner.     \ou  are  to  go  there 

ashore, 'even  for  a  , nomen  le T  ^  ^  °^Vi°US  re^ons,  coming 
get  service  on  you  a nd  "on  ne  tL  '!' ",  shf.nff  °r  0ther  chil  officer 
aH  of  the  prisoners  which!  naVT* Juetl0n,0r/elease  of  so„)e  or 
All  prisoners  sent  there  will  cL«  "omPelled  to  confine  there, 
leased  by  my  order  u.dwhn  c°nhnpd  b?  W  authority  and  re- 
"tmo-t  care/co.nfo  t, ' «„dd  *ciurte  ^11"^  ^  treated  -ith  the 
escape.  They  will  be  released  at  ^  Y  "0  1?eaDS  alIowed  to 
the  Union,  and  comply  in?  with  1?  on,swearmg  allegiance  to 
attended  to  through  t  e"  War  nl  ,r/  T*  "l?"61"8  which  will  be 
civil  officers  mu,t  unde Mi epartment.  No  sheriffs  or  other 
the  fort.  Stricth "obey  ttLfSSta,,ce;  be  allowed  to  land  Jt 
tection."  J  J    the,e   orders    and    look    to    me    for    pro- 

o^LdTheTrea3;  ^Lri^X^rT^  C°"stituted'  ^ 
-win,  paradoxical  L  i?SSK  KV"1'  Paradoxical  as  it  may 
defender,  the  -ret  ,„■    ,1       ' \u  '  b>   the  g,eat  1'berator,  the  »reat 

To  illustrate  bv  a  tvnHTi        he  Vn,se  of  human  liberty.         ° 
town  of  s       \  ei.t  „P''f     °aT  W,",tl1  actua,,y  occurred  in  my  own 

commencement   of  Te    war   a     S!rM  ''ad  been  from  tJ-    "  y 
war    a    strenuous    supporter    of    the    Con- 
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"eS^aS^^  speeches,  hurrahing  to 

sertions.    H^nt^^:?l™^%»»d    --uraged1   dJ 

keeping  up  a   damaging  fire  i,    the   reir      1  °VL'r  U'ef  X°,th  werl 

arrested,  with  the  result "thnt  th»  «       ■     *   '  S0"'e  of   thcl11   werl 

For   it   was   dee^^^lJ^^^^Myeea^ 

yourself   in  the  morning  Ederini !  „,      "  ,'"    &!   "^    and    «»' 

sun    at  the  rate  of  fiftv  i nil.,     ,1  \  s      '  a,nd  on  toward  the  risins 

not  stop  at  8.,  but  one     i  It  it  dT/''    T ^ l*  the  fast  train  d^ 

after   the   train    had     'one  It     's     ,1'  ^l.™  thirt?  minut« 

was  also  gone.     It  w«S  afttrw^l-   > \T?t   th,at   the   "citizen', 

two   gentlemen    alig  ted   frSTti     "'      'd  V  th?  neigbbors  thad 

town,  on  the  opposfte      de  o      he  ^re'tULal,d-  n  ^    ^Uiet,y    "S 

that   they   turned   at   the   first  corner  ',«"      "*  C,tUMai's "  officeJ 

the  other  side,  and  that  '•  t  e  eS  «         ?ed-  u"'1'   Walked   down 

all   done  so  quietly  a,       quicklv  tlf      «        '  W,th  tl'e"1'  U,t  U  was 

for  some  time  realized  that  le  wen  °n"'  ',0t  eVL'"  his  fa,llil>'J 

thing  all  over  the  \orth  lad    .  ve.-  .     P"»ner.     This  sort  of 

to  the  best  days  of  Fouchg  }   <1U1L't,n°  eftect'  and  w«s  equal) 

BURKE'S    ECCENTRICITIES 

WSSSS^SL0^  BUrke  WaS  n,attei-  of  fa^  in  the 
discretion.8  All  oTderTwere  alff  ST"*  fXTised  the  slight^ 
Cold  and  impassive  as  an  c^er  h™-to  be  obeyed  iite0nill 
hearted  as  a  woman  0„  /  ,0S  tf°n,  d"ty'  1,e  was  warm- 
was  received  to  release  "i  Sin  n,  i  S  '  «mte^8  nigl,t  a»  order 
Captain  Holcomb  who  was  o  i  '  D  Gene,ral  Hl,lkl'  ■«*  for 
order,  told  the  Cap  a T»  to  execu  e  /t  llo^'  ;VU''  ^^  hi"'  the 
near  midnight,  that  there  would  be  no  ho°A  ^hunf'  h  being 
morning.      Meantime     if    a   Z     1  gOU?  *re  Wo™ 

rock,  he  would  certain  y  freeze  When1"^.,011*  °"t0  a  banen 
indifference,  the  General  responded  S'rf'  n'r",""^  absolute 
the  order!     My  God    r-intfi!  h  i        ,    '  ?aPtaln  Holcomb,  there's 

tain  Holcomb  in  some  way  sa veo^r if0'  '  '?*'*  the  °lder!  CaP" 
the  order.  He  expected  tlTe  qSLJ 5  to Tf e  ™m  '"*""«.  b«t  obeyed 
fast,  but  to  him  the  incident  was  dosed      ft  t  r.  '"f  er  at  break" 

of   telling   of   Burke's   .     nv   p        t      r  '      r',le  Captain  was  fond 

was  eternally."  said  Holcomb  '^L-i  monthly  inspections.  "  He 
long,  wellVorn  dressinlgow'n  ani  £ll  cTn  ^  ^  f°rt  in  a 
guns,  bastions,  embrasures-  in  In,-f  skull'eaP.'  inspecting  guards, 
to  the  equipment"  '  *'  everything  from  the  kitchen 


A     CRUEL    IMPRISONMENT 

answer  to  his  wailing  vL  wll  tiZ~  T  aCCUSerJ8.'  but  «>«  only 
on  the  sand  dunes  o/tfe lower ^Hudson  %*  P0""^  °f  the  surf 
of  the  Congress  for  the  cause  of  fW, ^«*  ,rePeated  demands 
prisonment,  no  satisfactory    fnsL  St°nes  a,re'st  and  ""- 

tary  Stanton  or  General  ilcCl  Kn  >.  "'**  r?mmd  h*  Secre- 
Lincoln  said,  «I  Sow  nothing  of  thfw  »'a"y,  °r  in  writinS" 
not   interfere      That   he  ™l*lS  e,    a^'tS'     alld'   therefore,   did 

s  &  5  jr  f H  =  l='e  a* W  sr&S! 

the  waters  o    the'??  t;nxTUr,+1g  ^lan  the  roeks  tl,at  hold  in  K 
X  dSwi^iS?*         ^  R'Ver  aS  thCy  "°W  °"  t0  tha"dw'P 


LINCOLN  FREED  SUSPECT. 


His    Midnight    Conference    with    the 
Prisoner's  Wife. 


"Abraham  Lincoln",      said      Judge 
Kelly,    of    Pennsylvania,   who   is    the 
father  of  the   House   of  Representa- 
tives, "was  the  most  patient  man  in 
the  details  of  life  I  ever  saw.  He  was 
the  only  President  we  have  ever  had, 
and  probably     ever    will  have,     who 
knew  nothing  of  the  common  autocra- 
cy of  public  life..  He  was  the  only  man 
we  ever  had  at  the  White  House  who 
would  go  back  of  the  wishes  of  per- 
sons and  examine  their  real  wants.  I 
remember   an   incident   in   connection 
with  the  war  which  illustrates  what 
I  and  trying  to  say.     It  is  not  pro- 
per for  me  to  use  names,  but  the  story 
goes:  It  was  at  that  early  period  in 
the  rebellion  when  suspects  and  con- 
spirators were  being  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned by  the  wholesale.     A  letter 
written  upon  a  printed  sheet  of  pa- 
per, giving  the  business  of  a  promin- 
ent firm  of  merchants  in  New  York 
and    containing    incendiary    language 
toward  the  Union,  found  its  way  in- 
to  the  hands   of  a   government   offi- 
cial in  the   South.     The  declarations 
were  penned  by  a  traveling  man  who 
represented  the  firm  mentioned  m  the 
letter  head.     The  result  was  the  ar- 
rest of  the  principle  member  of  the 
firm  on  the      charge      of  conspiracy 
against  the  government.     The  letter, 
was  signed  in  such  a  way  as  to  not 
make  it  perfectly  clear  who  the  au- 
thor was,  and  of       course  suspicion 
bore  heavily  upon  the  firm  mention- 
ed.    He  was   a  man  well  known  in 
New  York.     He  was  held   in  prison 
at  that  time  on  the  slightest  suspi- 
cion—suspicion, in  fact,   more   slight 
than  this  one.     The  wife  of  the  mer- 
chant came   to   a  friend  of  mine   in 
New  York  immediately  after  the  ar- 
rest  of   the   husband,   and   requested 
him   to   communicate  with   President 
Lincoln   the    fact   that   her   husband 
had  been  arrested  for  something  for 
which  he  was  in  no  way  responsible. 
'  My  friend  addressed  a  note  to  the 
president,  telling  him   that  the   man. 
under  arrest  was  not   guilty  of   the 
misdemeanor  even  in  a  collateral  or 
the   most   remote     way.       The   wife 
came  here;   it  was  eleven  o  clock  at 
night  when  she  arrived.    At  the  depot 
she  told  the  cabman  to  drive  to  the 
White    House.     The   driver   expostu- 
lated with  her  and  told  her  that  it 
was  no  use  to  call       at       the  White 
House   at   such   a   late   hour   of   the 
night.     She  said  it  made  no  diffrence, 
she  wanted  to   see  Mr.   Lincoln   and 
that  he  must  drive  her  immediately 
to  the  executive  mansion.    When  she 
presented  herself  at  the  entrance  to 
the   White    House    it   was    midnight. 
Everything   was    quiet.      The    cordon 
of  police,  very  stormy  at  that  time, 
turned  out  in  full  force.    They  would 
not  listen   at  first  to   her   entreaties 
to  be  admitted  to  the  White  House. 
Finally  she  prevailed  upon  one  of  he 
officers  to  take     the  letter  of  intro- 
duction she  had  to  the  President,  who 
was  then  asleep.     A  minute  later  the 
president  had      been       awakened  his 
-voice-  ■was-heard-in-the-comdor-on 
the  upper  floor.     He  held  the  letter 
in  his  hand  and  the  ctremor  upon  it 
indicated  his  feeling.  . 

«Mrs. ,  this  case  demands  im- 
mediate action,'  said  Mr.  Lincoln.  .  11 
you  will  take  my  arm  we  will  go  im- 
mediately to       Secretary^   Stanton. 


Across  the  lots  at  a  rapid  pace  went 
the  President  and  the  lady.     Stanton 
was  aroused  from  his  slumbers,  and 
shown  the  letter  by  the  President,  and 
requested  to  release  the  prisoner.  He 
wrote    a    dispatch    and   handed    it    to 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  said  he  would  attend 
to  the  matter  further  in  the  morning. 
"Like   a   lackey  boy   the   President 
with   the   lady   started   downtown   to 
the  hotel.     It  was  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning.    Washington  was  filled  with 
revolutionists  and  would-be  assassins, 
yet  the  President  never  faltered  and 
seemed  not  to   comprehend  his   dan- 
ger. I   When  he  arrived  at  the  hotel 
with   the    lady    on   his    arm    he    told 
her  to  go  to  her  room,  sleep  soundly, 
return  to  New  York  in  the  morning 
and  that  her  husband  would  meet  her 
on  the  dock.     The  lady  could  not  be- 
lieve it  but  Mr.    Lincoln  assurred  her 
that   such  would   be   the   case.     The 
President  then  went  to  the  telegraph 
office,    filed    the    message,    which    de 
manded  the  unconditional  release  of 
the  prisoner    and    returned     to     the 
White  House  alone.         Sure  enough, 
jwhen  she  alighted  from  the  ferryboat 
jthe  next  day,  her  husband  was  there 
to  embrace  her.      I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  millennium  will   come 
before  we  will  have  a  president  who 
would  do  such  an  act  as  this." — 9-24 
1886. 


LINCOLN  PARDONED  DESERTER 

One  day  a  very  energetic  lady  called 
on  me  to  take  her  to  the  president 
and  aid  her  to  get  a  private  soldier 
pardoned  who  had  been  sentenced  to 
death  for  desertion  and  was  to  be 
shot  the  very  next  morning.  It  was 
late  in  the  afternoon  when  we  got 
there  and  the  cabinet  was  still  in  ses- 
sion. I  sent  my  name  in  to  Mr.  Lin- 
coln and  he  came  out,  evidently  in 
profound  thought  and  full  of  some 
great  subject.  I  stated  the  object  of 
our  visit  and,  leaving  the  lady  in  one 
of  the  antechambers,  returned  to  the 
senate,  which  had  not  yet  adjourned. 

The  case  made  a  deep  impression 
on  me,  but  I  forgot  it  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  debate  and  the  work  of 
my  office  until  perhaps  near  10:00 
o'clock  that  night,  when  my  female 
friend  came  rushing  into  the  room, 
radiant  with  delight,  the  pardon  in 
her  hand. 

"I  have  been  up  there  ever  since," 
she  said.  "The  cabinet  adjourned 
and  I  sat  waiting  for  the  president  to 
come  out  and  tell  me  the  fate  of  my 
poor  soldier,  whose  case  I  placed  in 
his  hands  after  you  left.  But  I  wait- 
ed in  vain — there  was  no  Mr.  Lincoln. 
So  I  thought  I  would  go  up  to  the 
door  of  his  cabinet  room  and  knock. 
I  did  so  and  as  there  was  no  answer 
I  opened  it  and  passed  in,  and  there 
was  the  worn  president  asleep  with 
his  head  on  the  table  resting  on  his 
arm  and  my  boy's  pardon  signed  by 
his  side.  I  quietly  waked  him,  bless- 
ed him  for  his  good  deed  and  came 
here  to  tell  you  the  glorious  news." — 
John  W.  Forney  in  "Anecdotes  of 
Public  Men.."  —1911. 


Two  Lincoln  Stories 

Some  of  he  characeristic  traits  that 
endear  the  memory  of  Lincoln  to  the 
American  people  are  revealed  in  the 
recollections  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Dittenho- 
ever,  the  author  of  "How  We  Elected 
Lincoln."  Two  of  the  annecdotes 
show  the  martyred"  president's  great 
sympathy  for  persons  in  trouble. 

One  day  a  ivisitor  was  walking 
along  a  shaded  path  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Mansion  to  the  War  Office 
and  saw  the  tall  form  of  the  presi- 
dent seated  on  the  grass.  He  after- 
wards learned  that  a  wounded  soldier 
on  his  way  to  the  White  House,  had 
met  the  president  and  had  asked  his 
assistance.  Whereupon  Mr.  Lincoln 
sat  down,  looked  over  the  soldier's 
papers,  and  advised  him  what  to  do. 
He  ended  by  giving  him  a  note  di- 
recting him  to  the  .proper  place  to 
secure   attention. 

On  anoher  day,  when  Lincoln  was 
driving  up  to  the  hospital,  he  saw  one 
of  the  patients  walking  directly  in 
the  path  of  his  team.  The  horses 
were  checked  none  too  soon,  and  Mr. 
Lincoln  saw  that  the  obstructor 
of  the  road  was  a  boy  soldier  who 
had  been  wounded  in  both  eyes.  The 
president  got  out  of  his  carriage  and 
asked  the  poor  fellow  his  name,  his 
residence  and  his   service. 

"I  am  Abraham  Lincoln,"  he  said 
I  upon  leaving,  and  the  sightless  face 
■  lighted  at  the  President's  words  of 
|  sympathy. 

The  following  day  the  chief  of  the 
hospital  delivered  to  the  boy  a  com- 
mission in  the  army  of  the  United 
States  as  first  lieutenant.  The  pap- 
ers bore  the  President's  signature, 
and  were  accompanied  by  an  order  \ 
retiring  the.  young  soldier  on  three- 
quarters  pay  for  the  years  of  help- 
lessness that  lay  before  him. 

"Some  of  my  generals  complain 
that  I  impair  discipline  in  the  army 
by  my  pardons  and  respites,"  Lin- 
coln once  said.  "But  it  rests  me,  af- 
ter a  hard  day's  work,  if  I  can  find 
some  excuse  for  saving  a  man's  life, 
and  I  go  to  bed  happy  as  I  think  how 
joyous  the  signing  of  my  name  will 
make  him  and  his  family  and 
friends." — Youths'    Companion.  r 
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The   Lincoln  Spirit. 

Excerpt  from  the  diary  of  John  Hay, 
secretary  to  President  Lincoln,  dated 
July  IS,  1S63,  about  a  fortnight  later  than 
the   battle   of   Gettysburg: 

Today  we.  spent  six  hours  deciding  on 
court-martials,  the  president.  Judge  Holt 
and  I.  1  was  amused  at  the  eagerness 
with  which  the  president  caught  at  any 
fact  which  would  justify  him  in  saving 
the.  life  of  a  condemned  soldier.  He  was 
only  merciless  in  cases  where  meanness 
or  "crueltv  were  shown.  Cases  of  cow 
ardice  he1  was  especially  averse  to  pun- 
ishing with  death.  He  said  It  woujd 
frighten  the  poor  fellows  too  terribly  lo 
shoot  them.  _  •  /  7  '  V 

There  Is  the  Lincoln  sentiment  and  the 
Lincoln  humor  in  the  excuse  for  the  j 
cowards.  It  would  frighten  them  too 
much  to  be  shot,  oh  ye  gods  of  laughter 
and  pity  and  human  feeling  attend!  No 
such  remark  could  be  made  outside 
America,  we  believe.  Xo  such  excuse 
would  present  Itself  to  a  mind  not! 
American. 

Tt  la  informed  with  the  American 
genius,  which  is  other  than  Europe's,  1b 
our  creation  and  characteristic  here, 
which  distinguishes  to  her  credit  the 
United  States  from  the  old  world.  It  is 
significant  of  that  humanltarlanldm  which 
sometimes  makes  an  ass  of  itself,  as 
Henry  Ford  at  present  Instances,  but 
which  also  achieves  sublime  philan- 
thropies,  like  the  feeding  of  Belgium. 

Because  American  sentiment  drivels 
sometimes  down  into  sentimentality, 
does  not  mark  us  "the  Idiotic  Yankees" 
that  the  uncomprehending  Teutonic  diplo- 
mat declared  ue.  We  think  more  of 
human  life  than  dops  Europe.  We  are 
kinder  and  more  merciful  to  individuals 
of  the  species  than  they  are  in  Europe. 
The  human  unit  has  a  hteher  value  in 
our  eyes  and  the  human  brotherhood  is 
nearer  a  fact.  These  components  of 
ATrier  lean  Ism  are  wHal'  "we~^SmerIc3RiS~ 
have  to  aesert  before  the  world,  and  to 
defend  against  the  world,  if  it  comes  to 
a  fight.  .  \ 

Yet  Lincoln,  eminently  a  man  of  senti- 
ment, was  not  a  sentimentalist.  His  spirit  i 
was  as  resolute  S£  that  of  any  European  I 
iron  chancellor;  he  demanded  of  his  gen- ( 
era'ls  as  much  determination  In  attack,  ; 
as  much  will  to  conquer,  as  the  kaiser  IS  j 
demanding  of  Hindenburg  and  Mackensen  , 
today,  or  ai3  Joffre  demanded  of  Foch  and 
d'Maudy   these    days   of   the    Marne. 

But    the    war    which    north    and    south 
waged    for    four    years,    the    carnage    of 
whose    battle."    is    matched    only    by    the 
carnage    of    the    battles    In    Europe    now,, 
that    bitter     conflict     can     be  I  described  I 
paradoxically  as  a  humanitarian  war,  the  j 
most    merciful    in    history.       It     had    no 
Louvalns.      no      Lusltanias,      no      Edith 
Cavells.       It     was     bad     enough,     but     it 
stamped  no  word,  of  shame  on  the  annals  \ 
of  our  people.  i 

And  the  spirit  which  Is  American,  is  | 
diffused  through  our  people.  Is  part  of  I 
the  precious  heritage  passed  from  fathers  j 
to  sons.  He  Is  Ignorant  of  America  who; 
doubts  whether,  if  called  upon,  Amerl-  ] 
cans  would  not  fight  as  Americans  fought' 
once  on  both  slde6  In  the  Wilderness  at , 
Ohlckamauga.  But  bravery  would  not 
transform  our  men  into  beasts,  and  our 
generals  or  courts-martial  would  be  in- 
capable of  the  savage  decrees  executed 
In  Belgium  and  France. 

We  do  not  require  a  renaissance  of 
American  spirit.  That  spirit  is  in  full 
exercise  today.  But  we  might  properly 
be  somewhat  more  conscious  of  the  su- 
periority of  the  American  spirit,  its  no- 
bility, Its  tenderness.  Verily,  this  is 
God's  country,  and  what  here  we  have  to 
defend   i«    better    than    what    soldiers    In 
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Lincoln,  "Man  of  Mercy 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  the  man 
of  mercy,  was  born  113  years 
ago  today. 

On  a  frontier  farm  that  was 
little  more  than  a  clearing  in  the 
primeval  wilderness  of  Hardin  coun- 
ty, Kentucky,  he  made  his  obscuro 
entry   into  life. 

Had  a  soothsayer  made  a  pilgrim- 
age to  the  rude  cabin  that  day, 
viewed  its  poverty  and  isolation  or 
spoken  to  the  shiftless,  illiterate 
father,  he  could  have  found  nothing 
that  foretold  the  man  who  was  to 
steady  a  tottering  nation's  destinies — 
the  giant  in  spiritual  power  who  was 
to  wage  to  victory  the  bitterest  war 
of  our  history  and  still  be  acclaimed 
the  man  of  mercy.  The  seer  could 
have  done  no  more  than  speculate 
vaguely  on  the  "perfect  number 
seven"  present  in  the  letters  of  his 
given  and  family  names. 

It  is  Lincoln,  the  man  of  mercy 
that  is  particularly  revealed  in  the 
group  of  almost  priceless  documents 
recently  collected  by  G.  Lynn  Sumner 
for  the  library  of  a  Scranton,  Pa., 
correspondence  school.  All  of  them 
are  of  great  value  and  interest.  One 
Is  wholly  unique.  For  it  preserves  in 
one  manuscript  a  plea  for  a  soldier 
found  asleep  on  his  post;  a  brief  in- 
dorsement by  Senator  Charles  Sum- 
ner of  Massachusetts,  and  finally  a 
paragraph  by  Lincoln  himself.  ,  It 
was  a  case  in  which  Lincoln  saved 
a  guiltless  man  from  execution,  and 
as  such  is  characteristic.  ' 
S  *    *    *    * ; L 

^-•EORGE  C.  ALDEN  of  Company  K, 
^-*  7lh  Massachusetts  Regulars,  had 
fallen  aslepp  on  his  post.  His  of- 
fense was  to  be  punished  by  the 
most  disgraceful  death  a  soldier  may 
die.  The  fact  that  he  was  subject  to 
fits  of  a  sleeping  sickness  against 
which  he  was  powerless  to  struggle 
found  no  place  for  consideration  in 
the  crude,  summary  justice  of  the 
field.  He  was  asleep  on  his  post,  and 
the  sequel  was  death. 

As  he  awaited  the.  execution  of  a 
court-martial's  decree,  Samuel  Breck, 
a  friend  and  fellow  townsman,  heard 
of  his  plight.  In  a  letter  to  Sumner 
he  set  all  the  facts  before  him.  Sum- 
ner's indorsement  on  the  back  of  the 
letter,  by  which-  It  was  referred  to 
his  commandcnLu-chief,  is  as  fol- 
lows: *^3f 

"I  ask  attention  to  this  letter  from 
an  estimable  citizen  hoping  that  pro- 
ceedings should  be  delayed  against 
George  C.  Alden,  Company  K,  7th 
Massachusetts,  lor  sleeping  a(  his 
post.  *» 

"CHARLES  SUMNER." 
Then    follows   Lincoln's  respite: 
"I     know     nothing    of     this     case — 
know     not     where     Mr.     Alden      is— 
whether  any  proceedings  are  on   foot 
against  him — I  should  not  knowingly 
let  him  be  punished,  if  shown  he  has 
'  the    infirmity    stated    in    the    affidavit, 
though  ihe  infirmity  may  be  sufficient 
reason    for   dismissing'    him    from    the 
service.  "A.   LINCOLN. 

"May  21,  1SG2." 

Although    the    saving    of    the   Union 
never  drew  upon  Ilia  time  and  energy 


of    Lincoln    more    than    in    the    dark/ 
days    of    '62,'  he    found    time    to    pen 
with   his   own   hand   an    opinion    that 
placed    human    values    above    an    in- 
flexible discipline. 

i  In  the  collection  at  the  Scranton 
institution  are  scores  of  original 
documents  concerning  Lincoln,  his 
cabinet  and  his  generals.  Where 
original  documents  cannot  be  obtain- 
ed there  are  faithful  replicas.  Vir- 
tually all  of  them  reflect  the  great, 
kindly  heart  of  the  martyr. 

In  the  days  of  the  civil  war'  every 
soldier  knew  Lincoln  for  his  friend. 
Reports  of  many  cases  where'  he 
used  his  personal  influence  to  secure 
sor  g.  right  or  favor  for  a  soldier 
were  in  constant  circulation.  From 
the  time  the  first  troops  arrived  in 
■Washington  in  April,  1861,  until  the 
end  of  the  war,  the  town  was  full 
of  men,  most  of  them  wanting  to  see 
the  President. 

*    *    $    *  tr  j 

tN    the    beginning    they    were    only  • 

curious    and    their    requests    were 
usually  trivial.     But  after  the  battles  ; 
of    Bull    Run     and    Antietam,     Fred-  , 
ericksburg    and    Chancellorsville,    the 
soldiers   of   Washington    were   chang- 
ed.    They  hobbled  about  on  crutches. 
They  sat  pale  and   thin   in   the  parks, 
empty  sleeves  pinned  to  their  breasts. 
And    when    they    came    to    the    White  , 
House    it    was    to    beg    furloughs    to  j 
see  dying  parents,  or  releases  to  sup- 
port suffering   families.     Little   cards 
and  brief  notes  written  for  such  men 
I  to    proper    authorities    are    treasured 
all   over    the    country.      But   the   total 
number  of  those  he  sent  joyfully  and  ; 
thankfully      away      will      never      be 
known.  - 

Here   is  an   example: 
"Sec.     of     War,     Please     see     this 
Pittsburg    boy,  •  ,  He    is    very    young, 
and    I    shall,  be  >  satisfied    with   what- 
ever you  do   with  him. 

"A.   LINCOLN. 
"Aug.   21,   lSti3."     . 
The    "Pittsburg    boy"    had    enlisted 
at   seventeen.      He    had   long   been    ill. 
With  a  fever  and  wanted  a  furlough. 
With  the  confidence  every  soldier  had 
that  Lincoln  would  help  him,  he  slip- 
ped into  the  White  House,  by  chance  . 
met  the  President,  and  told  his  story.  _ 
One  day  Lincoln   was  stopped   in  a  I 
park  by  a  negro  with  a  pitiful  story. 
The  emancipator   did  not  stop   to   get  j 
his   name,  but  handed   him  a   hastily 
written  check  drawn  to  the  order  of  , 
"colored   man   with   one   leg."      Riggs 
&.  Co.  of  Washington,  with  whom  the 
President    banked,    knew  ,  their    cus- 
tomer   and    honored    the    unusual    in- 
strument. 

When  men  raise  one  of  their  kind 
to  be  la  hero  in  life  they  straight- 
way make  him  a  demigod  in  death. 
Then  comes  a  reaction  from  popular 
exaltation,  and  the  same  men  gather 
all  that  was  known  about  their  idol 
to  learn  if  he  had  feet  of  clay. 

So    it    was    with    Lincoln,    the    man 
of  nvercy.     And  with  every  new  docu- 
ment  uncovered   he  passes  inore  cer- 
tainly   to   his    niche    in    the    shrine,  of 
I  national  memory. 


,■'  ' '  *  -' 


MOTHER'S  APPEAL  GRANTED 


Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Son  of  Man 
Who  Was  Saved 


EXCHANGED     FOR     A     SPY 


Two  Southern  Girls'  Stories  of 
Saving    Confederate    Prison- 
ers After  Others  Had  Failed. 


By   HORACE   GREEN. 

TWO  intimate  and  unpublished  ver- 
sions of  Abraham  Lincoln,  con- 
cealed for  sixty  years  in  the 
diaries  of  two  venerable  South- 
ern ladies,  the  late  Mrs.  Waldo 
P.  Goff  and  the  living  Mrs.  Frank 
Hume,  have  been  unearthed  during  the 
past  fortnight  in  the  mining  regions  of 
West  Virginia.  These  close  descriptions 
not  only  contradict  the  historical  pic- 
ture of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  an  uncouth 
man's  man,  ill  at  ease  in  feminine  pres- 
ence, and  lacking  "those  little  links  (of  ] 
feeling)  which  go  to  make  up  the  chain  I 
of  a  woman's  happiness  "  ;  but  on  the 
contrary  confirm  the  impression  of  the 
martyred  President  as  a  man  susceptl-  i 
ble.  to  feminine  influence. 

Both  Mrs.  Goff  and  Mrs.  Hume,  the 
former  a  motlier  of  a  Union  veteran, 
the  latter's  family  allegiance  split  by 
the  Civil  War,  brought  influence  to  bear 
on  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  finally  saw  him 
personally.  Both  succeeded  in  their 
mission,  after  petitions,  political  pres- 
sure and  masculine  efforts  had  failed. 

Curiouslyi  enough,  the  respective  fam- 
ily homesteads  today  occupy  adjoining 
lots  in  the  picturesque  town  of  Clarks- 
burg, W.  Va.,  tucked  in  the  mountains 
of  Harrison  County. 

The    Love   Affairs   of   Lincoln. 

Since,  as  O.  Henry  maintained,   noth- 
ing Southern  can  be  understood  without 
Its'  background,  a  word  is  advisable  re- 
garding the  origin   of  this  information. 
A  year  ago  Thb  New  York  Tujbs  Magj.- 
sine    printed   an   article   on    "  The   Love 
Vff*ira   of  Abraham  Lit»cala.''-'thfi_xec- 
iii'u   of   which  haa   been   for  the   greater! 
part  suppressed  by   historians,  with  the  I 
exception  of  Ward  H„  Lamon  and  Wil-  j 
liam  H.  Herndon.    The  writer  submitted  I 
that,    although    inflexible    to    masculine  I 
control,     the     Great     Emancipator    was  ! 
ea-sily    swayed    by    women.     The    result 
was   a   surprising    number   of   confirma- 
tory letters  from  original  sources.    One, 
for  example,  from  the  niece  of  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln's sister,  who  wrote:  "It  was  always 
known    in    our    family,    as    yon    have 
pointed    out,    that    Mr.    Lincoln    courted 


Matilda  Edwards,  a  fact  which  for 
many  reasons  she  divulged  only  to  her 
nearest  and  dearest."  (This  episode  fol- 
lowed the.  affairs  with  Ann-Rutledge 
and  Mary  Owen,  and  was  between  the 
time  of  Lincoln's  original  engagement 
to  and  final  marriage  with  Mary  Todd 
of  Kentucky). 

Nine  months  later  came  another  clue 
In  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Emma  Hume 
Hornor  of  Clarksburg,  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Frank  Hume  of  "Washington,  who  men- 
tioned parenthetically  that  her  mother's 
Interview  with  Mr.  Lincoln  fifty-eight 
years  ago  had  been  written  down  "  Ju3t 
as  she  told  it."  A  trip  through  the 
enow-clad  mountains  of  Harden  County 
was  necessary  to  convince  the  owners 
of  the  propriety  of  letting  the  material 
be  published.  The  "  Bob  "  Lamon  who 
arranged  the  interview  was  a  brother  of 
the  biographer.  Ward  H.  Lamon. 

Mrs.  Hume  is  one  of  the  few  living 
persons  who  have  talked  with  the  Civil 
War  leader.  The  charm  which  per- 
suaded Lincoln  is  heightened  today  in 
the  vibrant,  white-haired  figure.  But 
you  must  picture  her  as  she  was  on 
that  day,  a  slip  of  a  girl  in  her  teens. 
In  white  frock  and  dark  curls,  parted 
In  the  middle... This  is  the  account  she 
»ave  after  General  Lee  had  laid  down 
his  arms: 

"  The  surrender  had  taken  place.  The 
war-worn  troops  were  already  being  dis- 
charged and  had  returned  by  thousands 
to  their  homes.  There  came  a  very  sad 
and  urgent  appeal  to  my  father  to  do 
his    uttermost    to    procure    the    release 
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from  Fort  Delaware,  near  Philadelphia, 
of  the  Southern  soldiers  who  /were  con- 
fined there.  Many  of  the  men  were  ill, 
•*-nd  already  death  had  claimed  its  bitter 


My  father  tried  every  way  he  could 
to  see  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  we  Southerners 
called  him,  to  place  his  petition  before 
him ;  but  having  been  such  an  ardent 
Southern. sy mpathizer, , his  requests  were 
of  no  avail.  My  mother  during  the,  en- 
tire war  had  been  head  of  one  of  the 
Southern  relief  societies  to  send  to  all 
prisoners  food,  clothing  or  anything  else 
which  could  make  more  endurable  the 
confinement  in  the  Old  Capitol.  A  list 
was  published  every  day  of  the  new 
prisoners,  the  Southern  ladles  got  the 
names,  so  many  names  were  allotted 
to  each  member,  and  each  member 
wrote,  signing  herself  '  your  affection- 
ate Aunt.  Cousin,'  &c,  &c. 

"  Of  all  the  thousands  of  men  thlere 
was  only  one  who  did  not  understand 
the  ruse,  but  wrote  thanking  mother, 
saying  he  could  not  find  out  where  he 
was  connected  with  the  family  either 
on  his  mother's  or  father's  side,  since 
he  had  always  lived  in  New  Jersey  and 
had  no  relatives  down  South. 

"Oh,  I   Can  Fix  That!" 

"  One  day  father  returned  greatly  dis- 
tressed, and  told  us  he  had  given  up 
presenting  his  appeal  to  the  President. 
I  shall  always  remember  how  sad  he 
looked,  and  I  must  have  reflected^  his 
dejected  air,  thinking  of  all  those  young 
men  suffering  so  and  of  the  heartaches 
of  their  mothers,  sisters  and  sweet- 
hearts,  when   I   heard   the  voice  \  of  my 


friend,  Mr.  'Bob'  Lamon,  who  was 
the  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  '  What 
on  earth  is  the  matter  with  you?'  I  told 
him  the  sad  news  and  Mr.  Lamon  said, 
'  Oh !  I  can  fix  that  up ;  we  will  get 
my  brother,  Marshal  Lamon,  to  sec  the 
President."  You  remember  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  was  .governed  by  a 
Marshal  during  the  sixties. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Lamon  and  I  drove  in  a 
carriage  to  the  front  door  of  the  Execu- 
tive Mansion— the  name  White  House 
was  only  given  to  the  home  of  the  Presi- 
dent during  the  Roosevelt  regime.  We 
went  in  the  huge  front  door,  and  such 
a  lot  of  people!  Men  In  < old  vfaded.  uni- 
forms, immaculately  dressed  army  of- 
ficers, courtly  diplomats,  politicians, 
&c,  &c.  Marshal  Lamon  met  us  and 
took  us  up  a  flight  of  stairs,  which  were 
on  the  left  of  the  building,  into  an  ante-  i 
room  of-  the  President's  office,  which 
was  then  on  tha  second  floor  at  the 
head  of  $he  stairs.  After  waiting  a  few 
moments  the  clerk  appeared  and  ush- 
ered us  into  Mr.  Lincoln's  private  office. 
V  There  sat  President  Abraham  Lln- 
«0tn  Ki.<j  ym^r^-^c"  In  full  profile  to 
the  door.  He  was  dressed  In'  that  fa- 
|  miliar  drooping  black  coat  and  cross- 
I  tie,  jUst  like  the  pictures— only  more  so. 
!  One  knee  was  crossed  over  the  other 
and  I  remember  a  long,  flat  foot  stick  - 
I  ing  Into  the  air.  I  glanced  around  the 
room,  but  could  hardly  see  or  hear  any- 
thing, I  was  so  frightened,  All  I  knew 
was  that  1  was  before,  and  being  in- 
troduced to,  pne  of  the  greatest  men 
in  the  North !  But  oh !  when  I  felt  that 
firm,  strong  handclasp  and  heard  that 
softly  modulated,  clear  voice  and  looked 
Into  those  kind,  tired,  sad  eyes,  all  fear 
vanished.  "1 

"  Recovering  my  self-possession,  1  i 
showed  the  appeal  and  the  list  of  names 
of  Southern  soldiers,  all  of  whom  had 
now  sworn  their  allegiance  to  the  Union. 
I  told  the  President  about  one  of  my 
brothers  who  had  fought  all  four  years 
for  the  Union  and  now  had  returned 
safely  home,  and  all  these  young  men 
just  dying  and  suffering  so,  and  that 
they  were  friends  of  Mr.  Lamon's  and 
mine,'  &c.  President  Lincoln  carefully 
read  the  appeal  and  looked  over  the 
list.  For  a  moment  he  sat  absent-mind- 
edly. He  had  some  keys  which  he 
turned  around  and  around  in  his  hands, 
and  looking  up  at  me  at  last  he  said: 
'Ah!  I  see  no  reason  why  these  young 
men  should  not  be  released  at  once  and 
returned  to  their  homes  to  take  up  their 
lives  and  become  good  and  honorable 
citizens.  For  they  have  surely  shown 
the  courage  of  their  convictions.  But 
now  I  know  they  are  ready  to  do  their 
best  to  make  a  perfect  United  States.' 

Queen  of  Love  and  Beaut y. 
'  "The  President  wrote  an  order  and 
I  left.  Shortly  after  this  interview  my 
father  received  an  official  announce- 
ment that  the  soldiers  had  been  released 
and  had  gone  to  their  homes.  I  once 
visited  the  town  where  many'  of  these 
young  men  lived,  and  you  know  they 
made  me  have  a  wonderful  time. 

"They   crowned   me   at  a   tournament 
the  Queen   of  Love  and   Beauty." 
I     Even    more    evidential    and    confirmed 


In  War  Department  records  is  the  storv 

of  how   Mrs.   Waldo   P.   Goff  saved  her 

son    from    the    firing    squad.    This    son 

was    Major    Nathan    Goff,    later    Brig^ 

adler     General     of     Volunteers,     United 

States   Circuit   Judge.    Secretary   of   the 

Navy  in  President  Hayes's  Cabinet,  and. 

United    States    Senator   from      11)13      to 

1910.    Guy   D.   Goff.    Assistant  Attorney 
|  General  in  President  Harding's  Cabinet, 
Is  a  son. 

Young  Major  Goff— he  was  21  at  the 
time— took  part  In  an  engagement  at 
Moorefield.  Hardy  County,  West  Vir- 
ginia in  the  Winter  of  '64.  While  fight- 
ing with  Company  G.  Virginia  Union 
Infantry,  Goffs  horse  was  shot  from 
under  him.  He  was  captured  and  sent 
to  Libby  Prison.  Just  before  the  en- 
gagement at  Moorefield  a  Confederate 
spy  from  the  neighboring  county,  Major 
Ormsby,  had  been  captured,  court-mar- 
tialed and  sentenced  to  hang.  No  sooner 
was  this  known  than  the  Confed- 
erates sent  word  to  the  Union  Com- 
mander that  Goff  was  held  as  hostage!  —  .-•"=  ««o.  ne  looked  throujrh  them'  lu»oa  lo  «>wn  and  n  ,  u)  ,  ,  )  ,. 
for  Ormsby,  and  would  be  shot  if  the  f  aref "f,y  and  'urned.  speaking  w„,  H°Use  steps' 
sentence   against   Ormsby   were   carried '     "    ,rr*vocaWjr.                              *    senuy            Let  no  friend  of  mine  lay  hand  on 

°rtUnK.  •      nou'^fT'    *   re&ret   Profoundly     that  fate    man,"    he 

Ormsby's  captors  were  In   a   predica-  :  n.lh\n"   can   be   done.'     He      ezDlidn?ri 
pent.    Death   was,   of  course,   the   pen-   g^  her  own  s°n  had  summed  the  mat 


leased    in    exchange,    per     order     dated 

The  gap  Is  filled  by  Mrs.  K.  S.  Lown- 
des. Goffs  sister.  She  sits  erect  and 
gracious,  before  the  most  hospitable 
j  open  fire  in  Clarksburg,  fingering  a 
scrapbook  to  refresh  het  memory: 

"  My  mother  heard  that  Major  Orms- 
by and  her  son  were  to  be  shot  in  one 
week.  She  started  for  Washington,  go- 
ing part  of  the  way  by  coach.  She  ar- 
rived at  dusk  on  the  third  day  and  went 
directly  to  the  Executive  Mansion, 
where.  ,she  was  last  In  the  line.  When 
she  finally  reached  the  Presidential 
study  every  one  was  gone  except  the 
clerk.  But  In  the  corner  of  the  room 
-sfca  notified  a   hutfe  figure  Klniiched  In  a 

£'  f*?8*  t0ward  driver.  ThT^aT 


and  he  faced  her.  To  her  astonishment, 
his  face^  radiated  the  happiest  smile  she 
had  ever  seen. 

'  'You  have  shown  me  a  way  out, 
madam,'  he  said,  and  producing  an  old 
envelope"  from  his  pocket,  scribbled 
something  with  his  Initials  on  the  back. 
Mother  persisted  on  getting  some  kind 
of  an  order,  but  the  President  advised 
her  to  try  the  envelope  on  General 
Meigs. 

"  'My  signature,'  ne  suggested,  with 
another  smile,  i  is  sometimes  considered 
useful.'  My  mother  did  as  told.  My 
brother,  and  Major  Ormsby  were  re- 
leased within  the  week." 

The  sequel  of  the  double  release  la 
noteworthy.  Major  Goff  returned  to  his 
regiment.    Ormsby   to   his.      In   a    battle 

lor 


°>n  and  mechanically  told  her    storv  ZV     Ffr    ^^   t0   hla'      In   a    bat< 

W>en    she    got    through     the    PrJin^;  n klrmJ3h      short'y       thereafter,       Maj 

turned  toward  her.    He  had  nof^f  Ormsby    was    captured     in     battle     and 

single    *ord.    Aga In   sh -« „       , T™  a  ™ntine<i  ln   'he   coun'y  Jail   at   Clarks- 

*athan's  lir^  appealed     for  burg.    A  mob  surrounded  the  Jail,   cry- 

"  Th*  p!i  ,„  '•  <v '  ln,g-        We    have    tne    8Py-     now    hang 

on    «T-  Pre8ldent  ^"ed  for  the  papers'  hinV      MaJ°r  Go"  sot  wind  of  it.  gal- 

carpf  ii  CaSe"    He   Iooked   through   them  l°ped_  tc\  town  and   m°unted   the   Court 


alty  for  a  spy;  the  case  appears  to  have/ "£.  uP~'hat  the  Union  was  tofVesoon 
but     the      Confederate. IfflL^.^*?*   acUon    ttfSffi 


been    clear-cut, 

threat  meant  business.    For  weeks  Ma* 
Jor  Goff  lived   in   the  shadow  of  dea^. 
The  calibre,  of   the   man,  his  clear   De- 
ception  as   well   as    valor.,  is   seen  A. 
letter  written    by  him   to    the   Comr 


ter  up-that  the  Unic 

'pr   whi 
erates  bight  take. 


X.o«t  All  Self-Control. 

,^'.wdienly  mother  I^t  all  seif-control 


der-in-Chief.      It  Is   now   on    file   li^' 
War   Department.        I  J  \ 

"  It  Major  Ormsby  is  guilty  he  sf-Cf 
be  executed,  regardless  of  its  elo- 
quences ,  to  me.  The  life  of  a  sj« 
soldier,  no  matter  who  he  mayo* 
should  not  stand  ln  the  way  of  aq^v 
chce  to  a  principle." 
The    record    adds     laconically. 


/  V 


aKtfci  Z7  '  ",olner  '<wt  all  self-contro 

thedfL     ,        6Sn  l  know  what  Put 
-en    Tad    or   SW '   ^  may  hav* 

Kr/-ch  as  y^r^ourV0"^   **   "W 

*    h  a She,was  horror-atruck  at  what  she  f/// 
had  saU  and  startea  aJJ^J *W, 

Idents  .back  was  turned!     A  long  paut" 

't 


cried,    "He    is    now    a 
risone,  of  War  and  , ^^    ^  ^  ^ 

l«loW.  Both  episodes,  according  to 
nator    Goffs    admirers/  evident     at 

-Jt  early  age ,  the,  sense  of  Jus:i=e- 
J  where  his  own  Ufe      a3  concerned 

j.1*"    *e"    b«ame    him    In  .later 

CourT"?  f  tHe  U'Uted  Sta^  fir- 
Court  of  Appeals.. 

J"  deeply  does  the  evidence  portray 
>t\?     characteristics     of     the    r»  , 

%T  lnatM  ^nZ°  R°th-h»d  2S 
n-Uw,7  ,a3t6r  °f  Men'"  a*  ^e  title 
el.\  rittca,    work    which    no     student 


"fail 


to    read.    From     Increasing 
"ot  l^:^arS  that  ^  'was  some!' 


an\  astered  by  women 
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Few  Days  Before  His  Assas- 
sination, President  Saved 
Life  of  Army  Officer. 

The  spirit  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
in  the  last  days  of  his  life  is  typi- 
fied in  a  telegram  which  .he  sent 
from  the  White  House  on  his  last 
birthday  and  is  exemplary  of  the 
attitude  he  took,  not  only  toward 
individual*,  but  toward  the  peoples 
and  the  States  who  were  opposed 
In  arms  to  the  Union. 

The  telegram  to  Major  General 
Hooker   at    Cincinnati    read:   ' 

"Is    it    Lieut.    Samuel    D.    Davis 
whose   death   sentence  is   commut- 
ed?    If   not   done,   let    it   be   done. 
Is    there  -not   an   associate   of    his 
also  in  trouble?     Please  answer. 
"A.    LINCOLN." 
Harsh     measures    were    taken    in 
the    closing   days    of    the    war   as    a 
result    of    the    military    rigors,    not 
only  in  dealing  with  the  enemy,  but 
in    dealing    with    those    within    tho 
forces  of  the  North  who  were  guilty 
I  of    desertion,    neglect    or    treachery. 
1  Naturally  there  was  a  great  outcry 
In  the  North  from  relatives  and  po 
litical  friends  of  the  men  conaeniiieu 
by  military  courts.     Continual   pres- 
sure was  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
President     throughout     the     war    in 
this  respect,   but  he  left  these   mat- 
ters   to    the    discretion    of    the    gen- 
erals in  the  field  for  the  most  part 
During    the    weeks    preceding   and 
following     his     birthday,     February 
12,    186a,    he   gave    apeeial    attention 
.to  these  matters.     In   the  month  of 
Fe.bruj.ry  alone  he  sent  at  least  ten 
telegrams     suspending     or     delaying 
executions  or  askiag  for  full  report* 
of    tlie    trials    for    his    personal    ex- 
amination. 

The  decree  of  the  military  courts, 
in  some  cases,  he  upheld;  in  others 
he  issued  pardons,  and  it  is  said 
that  in  at  least  one  case  the  man 
who  had  been  convicted  was  in 
reality  a  Government  secret  service 
agent  unknown  to  the  military  au- 
thorities, who  had  convicted  him 
for  the  very  acts  he  committed  in 
the    service    of    the    union. 

The  President's  birthday  itself  had 
no  significance  in  1SC5.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  many  outside  his  immediate 
family  realized  when  the  day  oc- 
curred. In  the  last  stages  of  the 
civil  war  the  nation  was  too  sorely 
beset  by  pressing,  vital  problems, 
sorrow  and  anxiety  to  recognize  the 
birthday  of  the  man  who.  himself, 
was  the  vortex  of  all  the  maelstrom 
of  political;  military  and  executive 
activities. 

Lincoln's  last  birthday,  it  Is  known 
saw  him  more  cheerful,  more  hope- 
Iul  of  a  peace  which  would  save  the 
union  than  he  had  been  at  any  other 
Ume    during   the    war. 


-  HERALD  -  FEBRUARY  7,  1925. 


The  Man  of  the  Gentle  Heart 


IT  IS  night.  A.  young  man  sits  alone 
In  a  military  prison  cell.  Writing 
materials  on  the  table,  and  a  latter 
ready  for  mailing,  tell  of  his  last  work. 
He  has  his  head  bowed  on  hia  hands,  and 
hLs  appearance  suggests  deep  grief  and 
hopeless  despair.  The  door  opens.  He 
raises  his  head,  showing  a  face  drawn 
with  an  expression  of  pain,  and  looks 
into  the  sad,  kindly  eyes  of  a  tall, 
angular  man.  The  youth  springs  to  his 
feet  and  stands  at  attention.  The  tall 
man  seats  himself,  and  speaks  gently. 
"Your  mother  has  communicated  with 
me  concerning  you." 

The  boy's  face  twitches,  as  if  he  finds 
difficulty  in  controlling  hie  emotion.  The 
man  watches  him  closely.  "Tell  me  all 
about   it,   boy." 

The  gentld  voice  brings  the  tears  to 
the  surface,  and  a  torrent  of  words 
pours  forth,  so  rapidly  and  so  unhesi- 
tatingly that  no  one  would  question 
their  truth.  "My  pal  Jack  was  sick, 
sir,  and  1  went  on  duty  for  him,  same 
us  he  would  have  done  for  me,  .Mir.  Two 
nights,  sir,  and  then  it  was  just  chance 
that  my  turn  came  next.  I  was  dead 
tired,  sir,  and  I  couldn't  keep  awake. 
It's  awful  hard  on. mother,  sir,  to  think 
I  slept  at  my  post  of  du.ty,  but  really, 
I   couldn't   help   it,   sir." 

The  words  cease.  What  is  the  use  of 
rehearsing  It  again?  It  Is  repeating  it- 
self in  his  brain  until  his  head  is 
whirling.  Jt  will  soon  be  over,  and  he 
has  written  the  truth  to  his  mother  in 
his  farewell  letter.  His  head  droops, 
he  forgets  his  visitor— his  thoughts  are 
busy  with  the  morrow.  Can  he  face  tn«, 
end  bravely? 

He  starts  a  little  as  the  caller  un- 
winds his  long  legs,  turns  his  chair  to 
the  table  and  begins  to  write.  A  few, 
rapidly-penned  words  are  all,  yet  they 
mean    life    to   the   youth. 

"This  will  fix  matters  for  you  and 
your  mother,"  the  calm  voice  says. 
while    the    sad     eyes    smile.      The    boy 


takes  the  paper,  stares  at  it,  seeming 
not  to  understand  its  import;  then  sud- 
denly, overwhelmed  by  the  reaction,  he 
breaks  down,  and  sobs  shake  him  as 
he  grasps  the  extended  hand.  He  tries 
to  stammer  out  words  of  thanks— words 
of  promise  for  the  future— but  the  won- 
derful man  stops  him.  Shaking  him 
gently  to  restore  his  self-control,  he 
says,  a  trifle  huskily,  "Would  that 
America  had  many  such  unselfish 
friendships  among  its  young  men!" 

Another  scene  presents  itself.  A 
woman  sits  brooding  alone,  but  "no  signs 
of  military  imprisonment  are  to  be  seen. 
On  the  contrary,  the  room  is  a  cheer- 
ful, neat  one,  so  the  woman's  attitude 
seems  incongruous.  She  looks  so  very 
sad,  even  hopeless,  and  as  if  she  has 
lost  interest  in  everything.  Her  con- 
centrated, abstracted  gaze  tells  us  that 
her  thoughts  are  far  away,  and  that 
she  sees  sad  visions.  The  doorbell  rings, 
and  a  letter  is  handed  to  her.  She 
reads  it,  and  her  despairing  expression 
is  somehow  'broken;  tears  soften  the 
eyes  that  saw  but  evil  memories.  She 
is  still  sad,  but  it  Is  a  different  sadness 
—a  proud  one,  from  which  the  bitter- 
ness Is  gone.  She  rereads  the  letter, 
and    we   see   it   with   her: 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,   Nov.   21,   1864. 
To  Mrs.  Bixby,  Boston,   Mass. 
Dear  Madam: 

I  have  been  shown  in  the  files  of  the 
war  department  a  statement  of  the 
adjutant  general  of  Massachusetts,  that 
you  are  the  mother  of  five  sons  who 
have  died  gloriously  on  the  field  o£ 
battle.  • 

I  feel  how  weak  and  futile  must 
be  any  word  of  mine  which  should  at- 
tempt, to  beguile  you  from  the  grief  of 
a  loss  so  overwhelming.  But  I  cannot 
refrain  from  tendering  you  the  con- 
solation that  may  be  found  in  the 
thanks  of  the  republic  they  died  to  save,. 
I  pray  I  hat  our  Heavenly  Father  may 
assuage    the    anguish    of    your    bereave- 


ment, and-  leave  you  only  the  cherished 
memory  of  the  loved  and  lost,  and  tue 
sqlemn  pride  that  must  be  yours  to 
have  laid  so  costly  a  sacrifice  upon  the 
altar  of  freedom. 
Yours  very  sincerely  and  respectfully. 
One  more  scene  attracts  our  attention 
at  this  time,  and  It  takes  place  In  the 
business  offices  of  the  White  House  at 
Washington.  A  bony,  very  tall  man  is 
seated  in  a  desk  chair.  Opposite,  a 
small,  handsome  and  apparently  cultur- 
ed and  wealthy  gentleman,  is  talking 
angrily.  The  big  man  seems  not  to 
mind— in  fact,  he  smilea  a  little  at  the 
other's  heat.  "Discipline  is  going  to 
the  dogs,  sir,"  the  excited  one  says. 

"Oh!  not  so  bad  as  all  that,"  sooth- 
ingly answers  the  calm  man.  Just  then 
the  dopr  opens.  Hesitatingly,  the  new- 
comer enters,  glancing  dubiously  and  a 
little  fearfully  at  the  dignified,  pompous 
gentleman,  and  then  at  the  smiling  face 
opposite. 
"What  Is  it?"  the  latter  asks. 
"A  list,  sir,  that  we  would  like  to 
have  you  sign.  We  have  proved  ex- 
tenuating circumstances  in  every  case, 
sir." 

The  small,  stout  man  rises  quickly. 
"You  will  not  sign  it!"  almost 
peremptorily. 

"Oh,  yes!"  the  angular  one  says  slow- 
ly, as  he  affixes  his  name  to  the  paper. 
•:The  war  has  killed  off  enough,  with- 
out us  adding  to  the  list.  Besides,  I 
sleep  so  much  better  after  signing  a 
_  long  list  of  pardons." 

Is  there  any  need  to  name  our  tall 
friend,  the  friend  of  all  mankind,  whose 
birthday  we  love  to  honor?  Our 
Lincoln,  born  in  uncultured  poverty, 
trained  only  by  nature  and  his  own  am- 
bitions, is  yet  the  man  to  whom  the  en- 
tire   world    pays    homage. 

"His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
so  mixed  in  him,  that  nature  might 
stand  up  and  sav  to  all  the  world,  THIS 
WAS   A   MAN!" 

i       STELLA   DAVIDSON. 


■VDAY,     FEBRUARY     12.     1934. 


Gets  New  Lincoln  Documents 

Thomas  Madigan  Adds  50  Interesting  Civil 
War  MSS.  to  His  Collection. 

By  MABEL  GREENE. 

Thomas  F.  Madigan  of  2  East  Fifty-fourth  street,  au- 
thority on  autographs  and  Lincolniana,  announced  today 
that  he  had  acquired  a  collection  of  more  than  fifty  auto- 
graph letters  and  documents  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Nearly 
all  of  this  group  of  historical  papers  relate  to  the  par- 1 
domng  of  Union  soldiers  for  desertion  or  other  infractions 
of  military  law. 


They  were  acquired  by  Mr.  Mad- 
igan  from  a  collector  who   appar- 
ently was  an  admirer  of  Lincoln's 
magnanimity     and     specialized     in 
autographs      that     reflected      that 
phase  of  his  character.  Sceral  of 
the  autographs  are  in  the  form  of 
indorsements   on   the   backs  of  ap- 
plications    for     the     discharge     of 
youthful   soldiers   from    the    Union 
Army    and     read,     with   -Lincoln's 
characteristic  directness:   "Let  this 
boy  be   discharged,"    or   "Let   this 
boy    be    discharged    on    refunding 
any  bounty   received.   A.   Lincoln." 
Other  papers  in  the  group  order 
the    suspension    of   the    death   sen- 
tence.   That   Lincoln   was   the    em- 
bodiment   of    mercy     is     apparent 
from   this   series    of   writings.    One 
of  the  most  curious  letters  in  the 
collection   relates  to  the  case  of  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac   who    had    been    condemned 
to  death,  whose  wife  had  called  on 
President    Lincoln,    seeking    a    re- 
prieve for  her  husband,  and  in  her 
distress,     had    left    the     President 
without  giving  him  her  name. 

"An  intelligent  woman  in  deep 
distress,"  Lincoln  wrote,  "called- 
this  morning,  saying  her  hunhand 
a  lieutenant  in  the  A.  P.  (Army  of 
the  Potomac)  was  to  be  shot  next 
Monday  for  desertion;  and  putting 
a  letter  in  my  hands,  upon  which 
I  relied  for  particulars,  she  left 
without  mentioning  a  name,  or 
other  particular  by  which  to  iden- 
tify the  case.  On  opening  the  letter 
I  found  it  equally  vague,  having 
nothing  to  identify  by,  except  her 
own  signature,  which  seems  to  be 
'Mrs.  Anna  S.  King.'  I  could  not  i 
again  find  her.  If  you  have  a  case 
which  you  shall  think  is  probably 
the  one  intended,  please  apply  my 
dispatch  of  this  morning  to  it." 


But  One  in   Long:  List. 

Mr.  Madigan,  who  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Humane  Let- 
ters last  year  from  Lincoln  Memo- 
rial University  "in  recognition  of 
his  attainments  in  literature  and 
art  and  his  preeminence  and  au- 
thority in  Lincolniana,"  described 
the  collection  just  purchased  as 
but  one  more  in  a  long  list  -of 
Lincoln  autographs  and  manu- 
scripts which  have  passed  through 
his  hands. 

"Including  the  manuscript  of  the! 
Gettysburg   Address,    pans    of    the 
manuscript    of    the    debates    with 
Douglas,    the    great    collection    of1 
nearly  five  hundred  civil  war  let- " 
ters  of  Abraham  Lincoln   now   in 
Brown    University    as    the    gift    of 
John  D.  Rockefeller  Jr.,  and  many 
■  other      Important      Lincoln      autc- 
I  graphs,  I  believe  that  more  letters 
I  of    the    Great    Emancipator    have 
passed    through    my    hands    than 
[have    been    handled    by   any    other 


individual,"  Mr.  Madigan  said  to- 
day. 

There  is  an  interesting  story 
connected  with  one  of  the  auto- 
graphs acquired  by  Mr.  Madigan. 
While  Greene  Clay  Smith,  Union 
brigadier-general,  was  in  Washing- 
ton, an  old  acquaintance  from  his 
native  State  of  Kentucky  called  on 
him.  She  was  a  young  widow,  Mrs. 
Lindsey  Hamilton,  a  Confederate. 

She  explained  to  General .  Smith 
that  her  brother  had  been  shot  in 
the  ankle  while  serving  in  the  Con- 
federate Army.  In  the  hospital  at 
Richmond  the  attending  surgeon 
told  him  that,  in  order  to  have  his 
ankle  heal  properly,  he  must  have 
a  boot  with  a  strong  spring  to 
support  the  wounded  joint.  He 
could  not  get  the  boots  in  the  be- 
leaguered South,  so  he  wrote  to  his 
sister  to  have  them  made  and  sent 
to  him.  She  got  the  boots,  but  f ear- 
j  ing  they  would  not  reach  Rich- 
!  mond,  came  to  Washington  to  get 
I  the  assistance  of  General  Smith, 
then  a  member  of  Congress.  Smith 
took  her  to  see  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  'who  re- 
buffed them  sharply,  declaring  he 
would  not  give  aid  or  comfort  to 
any  rebel. 

Saw    That    Boots    Got    Through. 

General  Smith  then  took  Mrs. 
Hamilton  to  see  President  Lincoln. 
When  the  situation  was  explained 
to  him,  he  inquired,  smiling,  if  the 
request  had  been  taken  to  Stanton. 
When  he  heard  the  result  of  that 
interview,  he  took  his  pen  and 
wrote  on  a  card,  "Let  these  boots 
go  through  to  Richmond  immedi- 
ately, as  directed.  A.  Lincoln." 

"The  boots  may  go  through  to 
your  brother,"  Lincoln  told  Mrs. 
Hamilton.  "We  don't  want  him  to 
be  a  cripple.  That  will  do  no  good. 
We  hope  he  will  properly  recover 
and  live  happily  with  all  of  us 
under  one  government  before  a 
great  while." 

On  the  ^back  of  one  application 
in  the  series  of  autographs  now  in 
Mr.  Madigan's  possession,  Lincoln 
has  written:  "If  the  mother  of  this 
boy  files  an  affidavit  that  he  is 
under  seventeen  years  of  age,  has 
served  over  two  years,  and  is  now 
in  bad  health,  let  him  be  dis- 
charged. A.  Lincoln." 

On  still  another  appears  this  or- 
der, directing  that  the  son  of  "a 
widow  with  four  small  children" 
be  discharged  from  the  army:  "if 
oath  shall  be  made  by  this  lady 
that  she  is  a  widow  with  four  small 
children  and  no  male  person  to 
assist  her  unless  It  be  the  son  in 
the  army,  let  that  son  be  dis- 
charged.  A.  LincoInJJL__ . 

"Of  course  there  are  many 
stories  relating  to  the  mercy  of 
Lincoln,"  Mr.  Madigan  said.  "I 
think  one  of  the  best  of  them  is 
that  of  the  father  who  was  seek- 
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»ng  a  pardon  for  his  son  con- 
demned to  death  for  desertion  After 
hearing  the  case,  the  President  di- 
rected his  secretary  to  telegraph 
the  commanding  general  to  sus- 
pend execution  in  the  case  •  until 
further  orders  from  him. 

"When  the  father  demurred,  say- 
ing    to    Lincoln     that     the     boy's 
,  mother  would  not  be  satisfied  and 
that  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
Lincoln    giving    further    orders    on 
the    next    day,    Lincoln    shook    his 
head,      continued   Mr.    Madigan 
"'My  good  man,'  replied  Lincoln, 
I  have  to  do  the  best  I  can    for 
the    generals    are    complaining    be- 
cause I  pardon  so  many.  They  say 
that  my  mercy  destroys  discipline. 
Now,  when  you  get  home,  you  tell 
his   mother   what  you   said   to   me 
about    my    giving    further    orders 
and   then  you  tell  her  that  I  said 
if  your  son  lives  until  they  get  fur- 
ther orders  from  me,  when  he  does 
die,  people  will  say  old  Methuselah 
was  a  baby  compared  to  him  ■  " 


SAMPLES   OF   THE   HANDWRITING   OF   ABRAHAM   LINCOL/ 
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A    few    «pecimen»    from   a   collection   of    more   than    fifty    autograph,    acquired    by    Thoma*    F.    Madigan 


When  Lincoln  Pardoned  the  Rev^George  Qo^on 
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A  MEMORABLE  COURT  CASE  OF  OHIO. 
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BY  ALBERT  A  WOLDMAN. 

Albert  A.  Woldman,  Cleveland  at- 
torney and  well  known  as  a  student  of 
Lincoln,  has  prepared  a  series  dealing 
■with  famous  court  cases  of  Ohio,  of 
•which  this  is  the  fourth.  Another  fol- 
lows   soon. 

On  Feb.  15,  1661,  Cleveland  turned 
out  en  masse  to  greet  President- 
elect Abraham  Lincoln  who  stopped 
for  a  day  in  this  city  while  travel- 
ing to  his  inaugural  in  Washington. 
Despite  a  severe  storm,  more  than 
30,000  men,  women  and  children 
formed  a  great  procession  and  es- 
corted him  to  the  Weddell  House 
and  cheered  him  as  he  spoke  from 
the  veranda  of  the  hotel. 

Nine  months  later  over-zealous 
Abolitionists  of  the  city— and  their 
number  was  legion — launched  a  bit- 
ter attack  against  Lincoln's  adminis- 
tration because  of  the  outcome  of  a 
case  in  the  Federal  Court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  Ohio.  That  was 
the  case  of  Rev,  George  Gordon, 
president  of  Iberia  College,  Morrow 
County,  Ohio.  He  had  been  arrested 
for  a  violation  of  the  fugitive  slave 
law  and  indicted  in  the  Federal 
Court.  His  trial  created  tremendous 
excitement.  Indignant  Abolitionists 
denounced  the  arrest  as  a  strange 
and  odious  act  for  a  government  en- 
gaged in  a  war  for  the  suppression 
|  of  a  slave-holders'  rebellion. 

Fugitive  Slaves. 
In  no  state  was  there  a  more  deep-  i 
seated  hostility  to  the  fugitive  slave 
law  than  in  Ohio.  The  intolerance 
of  Abolitionists  had  banished  Judge 
Joseph  P.  Swan,  chief  justice  of  the 
Ohio  Supreme  Court,  because  in  his 
opinion  in  the  Oberlin-Wellington 
rescue  case  he  had  had  the  courage 
to  hold  that  a  state  court  could  not 
interfere  with  the  orderly  action  of 
the  United  States  Court  within  its 
constitutional  limit.  Rufus  P.  Spald- 
ing, one  of  the  attorneys  in  the  case, 
wrote  pertaining  to  Judge  Swan's 
defeat: 

"He  was  dropped  for  the  reason 
that  he,  a  judicial  officer,  recognized 
the  fugitive  slave  enactment  of  1850 
to  be  of  binding  force  in  Ohio,  and 
the  two  judges  who  were  with  him 
in  opinion  will  be  dropped  in  the 
same  way  as  soon  as  they  are 
reached  in  order  of  time.  We  do 
not  recognize  them  as  Republicans 
here  in  northern  Ohio  who  will  for 
a  moment  sustain  this  miserable 
enactment." 

Amid  this  atmosphere  of  hatred  for 
the  fugitive  slave  law,  the  case  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Gordon  went  to  trial  in  the 
Federal  Court.  Despite  the  aroused 
public  opinion,  the  minister  was  con- 
victed and  sentenced  to  six  months 
imprisonment  and  fined  $300.  In- 
censed anti-slave  leaders  throughout 
the  north  assailed  this  decision  mer- 
cilessly. They  held  protest  meetings. 
They  prepared  elaborate  briefs  at- 
tacking the  constitutionality  and 
morality  of  the  hated  fugitive  slave 
law.  They  circulated  petitions  and 
presented  them  to  President  Lincoln, 
demanding  the  immediate  release  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Gordon. 


that  institution  had  no  right  to  in- 
terfere with  the  property  rights  of 
slave  owners. 

In  one  of  the  earliest  of  his  public 
utterances,  made  even  before  his 
28th  birthday,  in  urging  a  strict  ob- 
servance of  all  the  laws,  he  had  de- 
clared: 

Sympathy. 

"Let  me  not  be  understood  as  say- 
ing that  there  are  no  bad  laws,  or 
that  grievances  may  not  arise  for 
the  redress  of  which  no  legal  pro- 
visions have  been  made.  .  .  .  Bad 
laws,  if  they  exist,  should  be  re- 
pealed as  soon  as  possible,  still  while 
they  continue  in  force,  for  the  sake 
of  example  they  should  be  religious- 
ly observed.  .  .  .  There  is  no  griev- 
ance that  is  a  fit  object  of  redress 
by  mob  Jaw.  •  ." 

And  so  with  all  his  heartfelt  sym- 


pathy for  the  downtrodden  and  op- 
pressed, President  Lincoln,  who  had 
taken  an  oath  to  support  the  Con- 
stitution, was  unwilling  to  be  a  party 
to  a  violation  of  the  odious  fugitive 
slave  enactment  while  it  was  still  the 
law  of  the  land. 

So  the  president  replied  to  the  pe- 
titioners that  he  sympathized  with 
the  plight  of  Rev.  Mr.  Gordon.  But  he 
emphasized  that  the  conviction  and 
sentence  were  legal.  So  long  as  the 
fugitive  slave  law  remained  unre- 
pealed, the  government  would  have 
to  recognize  its  validity,  he  wrote. 
Therefore,  he  would  do  nothing  to 
set  aside  the  verdict  of  the  Federal 
Court.  But  he  issued  a  presidential 
pardon  to  Rev.  Mr.  Gordon.  The 
propitious  moment  for  his  epoch- 
making  emancipation  proclamation 
had  not  yet  arrived. 


Lincoln. 
President  Lincoln  set  aside  the 
colossal  problems  of  the  unprece- 
dented Civil  War  to  consider  these 
petitions.  He  hated  slavery  with 
every  fiber  of  his  being.  No  rabid 
Abolitionist  was  more  bitterly  op- 
posed to  the  principle  of  the  fugitive 
slave  law.  He  realized  the  sad  but 
unfortunate  fact  that  slavery,  odious 
as  It  was  to  him  and  the  Abolition- 
ists, was  still  the  law  of  the  land. 
It  was  his  opinion  that  slavery  ought 
to  be  abolished  by  some  gradual,  or- 
derly plan — compensated  emancipa- 
tion, for  example.  His  morality  was 
coupled  with  the  profoundness  of  the 
politician  and  the  farsightedness  of 
the  statesman.  Slavery  must  be 
eradicated  by  some  means  consistent 
with  the  Constitution  and  the  Union. 
He  believed  firmly  in  law  enforce- 
ment and  the  obedient  acceptance  of 
every  law  until  in  response  to  public 
opinion  it  was  changed.  He  felt  that 
so  long  as  slavery  was  contenanced 
by  the  Constitution,  men  opposed  to  [ 
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Perhaps   it  was  because  X  heard  the  story  of  one 
of  them  et  first-hand  that  I  came  into  hotter  und  r- 
star.ding  of  the  -'oily  Maguires  than  I»d  otherwise 
have  done.     I  was  in  ray  first  political  campaign 
when,  calling  on  the  John  Donlins  out  near  the 
12agle  !!ills,   I  wa  a   on  the   Kitchen  wall  of  their 
cabin  a  remarkably  fine  picture  of     braham  Lincoln. 
Mrs.  Donlir  followed  my  glance  at  it.      "He  was 
a  great  man,**  she     aid,   "'the  greatest  man  who  over 
lived  in  this  country,  and  the  kindest." 

Then  she  told  me  the  story. 

a  had  bsen  a  young  woman,   Jast  married  to 
John  Donlin,  wh~n  he  had  beon  arrested,  end  ??ith 
hundreds  of  others   imprisoned.     Even  when  her  baby 
was  born,  she  could  not  win  his  release.     Desperate, 
she  wrapped  the  child  in  an  old  broche  shawl,  end 
set  out  on  foot  to  Washington.     All  the  way  over  the 
Pennsylvania  mountains  4nd  the  war- torn  Maryland 
fields,  with  hostile  armies  at  either  side  of  her, 
she  walked.     She  used  for  food  what  little  money 
she  had,  and  came   into  Washington  with  nothing. 

She  tried  in  vain  to  see  the  president.     The 
people  she  saw  told  her  that  it  was   impossible. 
He  was  too  busy.     He  co.JLdn't  be  bothered  with  the 
fate  of  one  man.     She  wouldnU  believe,  though, 
that  she  couldn»t  see  Lincoln,  and  one  morning  a 
little  before  seven  o'clocK  she  went  back  to  the     ' 
White  House. 

She  was  standing  inside  the  gates     hen  she 
saw  a  man  come  alone  from  the  front  door  of  the 
mansion.      As  ha  came  toward  her   -he  noticed  that 
he  looked  liice  tne  pictures  of  Lincoln.     When  he 
stopped  to  speak  to  her  she  told  him  of  his 
resemblance.     "I  am  Mr.  Lincoln,"  he  said. 


She  poured  out  her  story  to  him.     He  listened 
to  it,  then  asked  her,   "Have  you  bad  breakfast?" 

"I've  had  nothing  to  eat  for  two  days,"  she 
told  him. 
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He  led  her  up  to  the  White  House     through  its 
high  doorway,  and  into  tho  greet  oining  room.     Th  .re, 
S£e  she  still  heM  her  shawl-wrapped  baby     he 
breakfasted  with  her.     Afterward  he  gave  her 
*one7  to  return  to  Pennsylvania     assuring  her  that 
her  husband  would  be  returned  to  her.     He  *°JV£tn 
her  to  the  station  a  ran  to  ioo.c  after  her  ticket, 
«  Ln     who,  strangely  enough,  became  later  the 
nrZcutor  who  won  tho  conviction  of  the  Mttly 
SSS«r  When  she  readhed  homo  .^«  fund  that 
bv  executive  order,  all  the  men  m  the  camp  had 
been  freed.     "Do  you  wonder, «  she  said,  looking 
up  at  the  picture,  Tfaet  I  loved  him?" 
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Head  made  from  actual  mask 
of  Lincoln  by  Charles  W. 
Cook,  Roxborough  sculptor 

DidYouEverl^fr 
This  One? 

Lincoln  Stones  As  Told 
By  Philadelphians 

LINCOLN,  "the  Aesop  of  the 
American  prairies,"  has  left 
the  world  a  heritage  of  stories 
that  reveal  the  humanity  of  the 
Great  Emancipator. 

Philadelphia    and     Pennsylvania 

j  are  the  locale  of  some    of    these 

stories     and     Philadelphians     who 

were  contemporaneous  with  Lincoln 

I  helped  to  preserve  them. 

RUFUS  JONES,  of  Haverford,  in 
his  book,  "Later  Periods  of 
Quakerism,"  tells  the  story  of  Lin- 
coln and  the  drafting  of  a  Quaker 
youth. 

"It  will  be  no  use,"  said  the  boy. 
"I  shall  never  fight.  My  mother 
taught  me  it  is  a  sin.  I  shall  never 
raise  my  hand  to  kill  anyone." 

The  recruiting  officer  was  little 
concerned.  "We'll  see  about  that 
later,"  he  said. 

The  regiment  went  to  Washing- 
ton and  the  Quaker  boy  drilled  pla- 
cidly and  shot  straight.  But  he  re- 
iterated, "I  shall  never  fight." 

Word  went  out  that  there  was  a 
traitor  in  the  ranks.  The  lieutenant 
conferred  with  the  captain.  Various 
forms  of  punishment  devised  for  re- 
fractory soldiers  were  visited  on 
the  boy.  He  went  through  them 
without  flinching.  So  he  was  taken 
before  the  Colonel.  "What  does  this 
mean?"  demanded  that  officer. 
"Don't  you  know  you  will  be  shot?" 

"That  is  nothing,"  said  the  Quak- 
er. "Thee  didn't  think  I  was  afraid, 
did  thee?" 

The  Colonel  went  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Lincoln  listened.  Then  he  said: 
"There  is  only  one  thing  to  do. 
Trump  up  some  excuse  and  send 
him  home.  You  can't  kill  a  boy  like 
that,  you  know.  The  country  needs 
all  her  brave  men  wherever  they 
are.   Send  him  home." 


AND  then  there  was  the  time 
when  a  Philadelphia  delegation 
was  being  introduced  to  the  Presi- 
dent. The  chairman  in  introducing 
one  of  the  delegation  said:  "Mr. 
President,  this  is  Mr.  S.,  of  the  sec- 
ond district  of  our  State— a  most 
active  and  earnest  friend  of  yours. 
He  has,  among  other  things,  been 
good  enough  to  paint  and  present 
to  our  league  rooms  a  beautiful 
portrait  of  yourself." 

Lincoln  shook  the  painter's  hand 
cordially  and  said:  "I  presume,  sir, 
in.painting  your  beautiful  portrait, 
you  took  your  ideas  from  my  prin- 
ciples and  not  from  my  person." 

THE  late  Rev.  Dr.  Russell  H.  Con- 
well,  founder  of  Temple  Uni- 
versity and  for  many  years  pastor 
of  Grace  Baptist  Temple,  used  to 
tell  this  story:  One  of  his  soldiers 
had  been  sentenced  to  die  and  the 
boy's  gray-haired  mother  pleaded 
with  Captain  Conwell  to  go  to 
Washington  and  speak  to  the  Presi- 
dent.   Conwell  went. 

The  President  had  the  matter  in- 
vestigated and  decided  that  the  man 
should  not  be  put  to  death.    , 

"At  the  close  of  the  interview," 
said  Dr.  Conwell,  "I  said  to  the ' 
President,  T  beg  your  pardon,  Mr. 
Lincoln,  but  is  it  not  a  most  ex- 
hausting thing  to  sit  here  hearing 
these  appeals  and  have  all  this  busi- 
ness on  your  hands?' 

"He  laid  his  head  on  his  hands, 
and,  in  a  somewhat  wearied  man- 
ner, said,  with  a  deep  sigh: 

"  'Yes,  yes;  no  man  ought  to  be 
ambitious    to  be  President  of  the ' 
United  States.     When  this  war  is! 
over — and   that   won't   be   long — 1! 
tell  my  Tad  that  we  will  go  back  to  ' 
the  farm,  where  1  was  happier  as  a 
boy  when  I  dug  potatoes  at  25  cents 
,a  day  than  I  am  now;  I  tejl  him  I 
will  buy  him  a  mule  and  a  pony  and 
'  he  shall  have  a  little  cart  and  he 
shall  make  a  little  garden  in  a  field 
all  his  own.'     And  the  President's 
face  beamed  as  he  arose  from  his 
chair  in  the  delight  of  excitement 
as  he  said: 

"  'Yes,  I  will  be  far  happier  than 
I  have  ever  been  before.'  " 


Lincoln's    Gettysburg    Address 

Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our 
fathers  brought  forth  on  this  conti- 
nent a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liber- 
ty, and  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  all  men   are  created  equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great 
Civil  War,  testing  whether  that  na- 
tion, or  any  nation  so  conceived  and 
so  dedicated,  can  long  endure. 

We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield 
of-' that  war. 

We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  por- 
tion of  that  field,  as  a  final  resting 
place,  for  those  who  here  gave  their 
lives  that  that  nation  might  live. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper 
that  we  should  do  this. 

But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot 
dedicate — we  cannot  consecrate — we 
cannot   hallow — this    ground. 

The  brave  men,  living  and  dead, 
who  struggled  here,  have  consecrat- 
ed it  far  above  our  poor  power  to 
add  or  detract. 

The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long 
remember,  what  we  say  here,  but  it 
can  never  forget  what  they  did  here. 

It  is  for  us  the  living,  rather,  to  be 
dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work 
which  they  who  fought  here  have 
thus  far  so  nobly  advanced. 

It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedi- 
cated to  the  great  task  remaining  be- 
fore us — that  from  these  honored 
dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to 
that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the 
last  full  measure  of  devotion — that 
we  here  highly  resolve  that  these 
dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain — 
that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom — and 
that  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people,  .shall  not  per- 
ish from  the  earth. 


A  week  from  today,  February  12, 
will  be  the  birthday  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 

Just  to  think  of  Lincoln  is  an  in- 
spiration to  those  who  are  familiar 
with  his  history. 


He  was  the  second  child  of  Thomas 
and  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln,  and  was 
ushered  into  this  world  133  years  ago 
in  a  one  roomed  cabin  with  a  huge 
outside  chimney,  a  single  window  and 
a  rude  door. 

The  location  was  on  a  farm  on  the 
Big  South  fork  of  Nolin  creek,  in  Har- 
din county,  now  La  Rue  county,  3  I 
miles  from  Hodgenville  and  14  miles  ! 
from  Elizabethtown,  Kentucky.  The 
country  was  undeveloped  and  neigh- 
bors were  few  and  far  between. 

This  child  of  the  wilderness  was 
named  Abraham,  after  his  grand- 
father who,  21  years  before,  had  been 
killed  by  Indians  while  at  work  on 
his  land. 


Fifty  four  years  after  his  lonely 
birth  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of 
the  United  States,  gave  the  immortal 
address  printed  above.  We  hope  you 
|  will  take  the  time  to  read  it  again. 
No  matter  how  many  times  one  reads 
it,  he  can  always  find  in  it  something 
that  gives  him  an  inspiration  to  lead 
a  better  life,  to  be  more  honest  and 
less  selfish,  and  in  his  daily  contacts 
with  his  fellow  men  to  follow  more 
closely   the   Golden   Rule. 


We  sat  down  one  evening  with  the 
book,  Lincoln  Talks,  to  find  a  story 
of  Lincoln  to  add  to  this  column,  and 
found  them  all  so  interesting  that 
we  read  one  after  another  till  close 
on  to  midnight.  Here  are  a  few, 
which,  like  the  most  of  them,  show 
the  great  heart  of  the  man  whom  we 
rate  next  to  the  Saviour  as  a  Prince 
among  men: 


Pain 

It  was  agreed  at  one  time  among 
the  corps  commanders  that  they 
would  carry  into  effect  these  senten- 
ces by  courts  martial  before  Mr.  Lin- 
coln could  have  an  opportunity  of 
granting  a  reprieve.  This  was  done 
in  may  cases.  When  we  were  on  the 
march  to  Gettysburg,  we  had  with 
us  three  prisoners,  sentenced  to 
death  as  bounty  jumpers.  The  men 
extending  the  telegraph  lines  were 
within  three  miles  of  my  camp.  The 
three  prisoners  were  executed  just 
before  the  lines  reached  us.  The  very 
first  message  that  came  over  the  line 
was  an  order  from  Mr.  Lincoln  to 
postpone  their  execution.  I  telegraph- 
ed back  to  Lincoln  that  the  sentence 
had  already  been  carried  into  effect. 
Several  months  after,  I  stopped  at 
the  White  House  to  say  good-by  to 
,Mr.  Lincoln  on  my  way  to  the  west. 
The  moment  I  entered  the  room  he 
said:  "General  Slocum,  the  last  mes- 
sage I  received  from  you  caused  mo 
more  pain  than  anything  that  has  oc- 
curred since  I  became  President.  It' 
did  not  occur  to  me  what  he  was  al- 
luding to.  He  said:  "When  you  were 
at  Leesburg,  I  telegraphed  you  to 
suspend  sentence  in  the  case  of  a 
man  condemned  to  death.  When  I 
did  so,  the  mother  and  sister  of  the 
soldier  were  seated  here  at  this  table 
and  I  was  compelled  to  open  and 
read  your  dispatch  saying  that  he  had 
already  been  executed." 

— Gen.  H.W.  Slocum. 


Black  Friday 
Judge  Peck  was  walking  up  and 
down  the  East  Room  with  Mr.  Lin 
coin,  who  looked  exceedingly  sad  and 
every  now  and  then  threw  out  his 
arm  with  a  pathetic  gesture.  The 
judge  said:  "Mr.  President,  may  I  in- 
quire what  distresses  you  tonight?" 
"Oh,  Judge,"  he  said,  as  he  clasped 
closer  the  judge's  arm,  "this  is  Fri- 
day, black  Friday,  hangman's  day! 
This  day  they  execute  farmers'  boys 
for  falling  asleep  at  their  posts,  down 
on  the  Patomac.  If  I  say  anything 
they  say  I  interfere  with  army  dis- 
cipline. Oh,  I  can't  bear  it,  I  can't 
bear  it." 

— Judge  Ebenezer  Peck. 


i 


Butcher  Day 
I  remember  one  day  being  in  his 
room  when  Lincoln  was  sitting  at  his 
table  with  a  large  pile  of  papers  be- 
fore him,  and  after  a  pleasant  talk 
he  turned  quite  abruptly  and  said: 
"Get  out  of  the  way,   Swett;    tomor- 


row  is  butcher-day,  and  I  must  gc 
through  these  papers  and  see  if  I 
cannot  find  some  excuse  to  let  these 
poor  fellows  off." 

The  pile  of  papers  he  had  were  the 

records  of  courts  martial  of  men  who 

on  the  following  day  were  to  be  shot. 

— Leonard  Swett. 

Recreation 

Schuyler  Colfax,  then  Speaker  of 
the  House,  pleaded  with  Lincoln  for 
the  life  of  an  elector's  son,  sentenced 
to  be  shot.  Though  he  intruded  on 
the  arbiter  very  late  after  a  long 
spell  of  official  duties,  Lincoln  ac- 
corded  the   boon. 

"Colfax,"  exclaimed  he,  "it  makes 
me  rested  after  a  hard  day's  work 
ir  I  can  find  some  good  excuse  for 
saving  a  man's  life,  and  I  go  to  bed 
pappy  as  I  think  how  joyous  the  sign- 
ing of  my  name  will  make  him,  and 
ins  family,  and  his  friends." 
j  •  .  ...  <-,.  L  —Schuyler,  Colfax. 

--  /  /  •/  -  I 
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Court  Papers 
Bare  Lincoln 
Acts  of  Mercy 

Saved  2  From  Noose 
At  Jail  on  Same  Day 

By  coincidence,  today  being 
Abraham  Lincoln's  birthday,  a 
clerk  at  District  Court  yesterday 
discovered  buried  in  old  files  two 
death  sentences,  over  three-quar- 
ters of  a  century  old,  bearing  in 
Lincoln's  handwriting  commuta- 
tion of  the  prisoners'  sentences  to 
life  imprisonment. 

The  documents  were  discovered 
by  Richard  J.  Kirkland,  law  cleric 
at  court,  who  was  engaged  in  re- 
search for  Justice  Bolitha  J.  Laws. 

Doom  Was  Near 

According  to  one  document,  one 
Emanuel  Pollard,  a  Negro,  was  to 
die  by  hanging  between  noon  and 
1  pjn.  on  April  1,  1864,  for  the 
shooting  of  another  Negro,  George 
Butler.  Only  a  few  hours  before 
the  execution  Lincoln  wrote  on 
back  of  the  sheet: 

"In  the  case  of  Emanuel  Pollard 
the  punishment  of  death  is  com- 
muted to  imprisonment  during  life 
at  hard  labor  in  the  penitentiary. 
"A.  LINCOLN. 
"April  1,  1864." 

Lincoln  even  made  a  "typo"  in 
penning  the  life-saving  words,  hy- 
phenating "during"  as  "during" 
when  he  split  the  word  because 
he  had  reached  margin  of  the 
paper. 

Quaint  Phraseology 

The  other  commutation  was  in 
behalf  of  a  Jeremiah  Kendrick, 
made  the  same  day  at  apparently 
the  same  time. 

Old  news  files  on  record  re- 
vealed the  commutation  wa3 
caused  by  Congress  having  en- 
acted a  law  appointing  a  warden 
to  be  in  charge  of  District  Jail. 
Because  the  warden  had  not  yet 
been  confirmed  by  the  Senate  the 
defense  went  to  the  White  House 
with  the  contention,  the  marshal 
then  in  charge  had  no  authority 
to  carry  out  the  sentence.  Lincoln 
then  took  one  of  his  habitual  ac- 
tions of  mercy. 

Quaintly  phrased  along  with 
the  times,  the  indictment  against 
Pollard  charged  him  with  "not 
having  the  fear  of  God  before  his 
eye  but  being  moved  and  seduced 
by  the  instigation  of  the  Devil" 
in  killing  Butler  on  October  10, 
1863. 
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LINCOLN'S  QUALITY  OF  MERCY 


Certainly  Abraham  Lincoln's  quality  of  mercy  was  not 
strained.  It  was  the  genuine  outpouring  of  the  sentiments 
of  a  tender  hearted  man.  This  characteristic  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
stands  out  more  strikingly  in  this  day  of  gallows  and 
guillotines  or  their  modern  equivalents.  Possibly  the  at- 
tribute so  often  observed  in  Lincoln  during  the  war  years, 
was  an  innate  tendency  which  found  expression  even  in 
some  of  his  activities  as  a  small  boy.  In  his  own  words 
we  have  the  story  of  an  incident  with  a  Thanksgiving 
flavor  which  may  point  us  to  early  manifestations  of 
this  virtue,  and  which  might  be  told  more  appropriately 
at  this  season  of  the  year. 

The  Lincoln  family  consisting  of  the  father,  mother 
and  two  children,  Sarah  and  Abraham,  moved  from 
Kentucky  to  Indiana  during  the  Thanksgiving  season  in 
1816.  In  after  years  the  President  described  their  new 
home  as  a  "wild  region  with  many  bears  and  other  wild 
animals  still  in  the  woods."  In  a  reminiscent  mood  he 
continued  that  it  was  here  he  took  "an  early  start  as  a 
hunter,  which  was  never  much  improved  afterwards." 
He  stated  that  a  few  days  before  the  completion  of  his 
eighth  year  while  his  father  was  away  from  home,  "a 
flock  of  wild  turkeys  approached  the  new  log  cabin,  and 
Abraham  with  a  rifle-gun  standing  inside,  shot  through 
a  crack  and  killed  one  of  them." 

This  incident  must  have  been  one  of  the  outstanding 
experiences  of  his  boyhood  but  not  one  to  gloat  over  as 
his  further  comment  implies.  As  a  sequel  to  the  episode 
he  stated,  he  had  "never  since  pulled  a  trigger  on  any 
larger  game."  This  conclusion  is  supplemented  by  the 
introductory  statement  with  reference  to  his  failure  to 
make  any  progress  in  this  avocation.  So  his  career  as 
a  hunter  which  began  so  auspiciously  just  before  his 
eighth  birthday,  with  the  woods  full  of  game  as  an 
added  incentive  to  improve  his  markmanship,  was 
brought  to  an  abnipt  termination. 

At  the  time  this  youthful  Nimrod  shot  his  quarry 
from  his  cabin  hideout.  John  J.  Audubon  the  famous 
naturalist  was  living  at  Henderson,  Ky.,  about  40  miles 
southwest  of  the  Lincoln  home.*  Among  all  the  birds 
which  Audubon  has  preserved  with  pencil  and  brush 
none  have  been  so  greatly  admired  as  his  "American 
Turkey  Cock."  A  traveler  passing  through  southern 
Indiana  in  1814  wrote  to  his  friends  in  Pennsylvania 
about  the  wild  life  in  the  woods  and  mentioned  especially 
the  wild  turkey,  "the  male  bird  of  which  often  attains 
a  weight  of  twenty-five  pounds."  Only  those  who  may 
have  hunted  these  birds  in  sparsely  settled  parts  of  the 
South  can  visualize  the  grandeur  of  these  magnificent 
wild  fowl  of  the  forest. 

The  killing  of  the  turkey  must  have  kindled  within  Abe 
some  strange  and  hidden  impulse  for  when  the  boy  saw 
the  beautiful  bird  dead  at  his  feet,  because  of  his  own 
act,  apparently  he  was  to  find  no  pleasure,  thereafter,  in 
any  kind  of  gory  sport.  While  many  of  the  stories  told 
about  his  youth  which  refer  to  letting  game  out  of  traps, 
hitting  the  gun  when  his  father  was  about  to  shoot  a 
deer,  and  similar  capers,  may  be  largely  folk  lore,  yet 
it  is  well  known  that  Lincoln  would  stand  for  no  cruelty 
to  animals  among  his  associates  as  the  boys  with  whom 
he  played  have  testified. 

We  are  wondering  if  an  episode  which  occurred  in  the 
White  House  when  Lincoln's  own  son  Tad  was  about 
the  President's  age  at  the  time  of  the  turkey  incident, 
might  not  have  brought  back  some  rather  vivid  memories. 

A  live  turkey  had  been  sent  to  the  White  House  to  be 
used  during  the  holidays.  "Tad,"  the  President's  youngest 
son,  immediately  made  friends  with  the  turkey  who  soon 


followed  him  about  the  grounds.  The  bird  was  named 
Jack  and  Tad  fed  him  and  made  a  great  pet  of  him. 
When  it  came  time  to  use  the  turkey  for  the  table,  Tad 
got  wind  of  what  was  anticipated  and  immediately  rushed 
with  his  complaint  to  his  father  who  was  in  a  cabinet 
meeting.  One  author  recreates  the  episode  in  these  words : 

"Tad  burst  into  the  room  like  a  bombshell,  sobbing  and 
crying  with  rage  and  indignation.  The  turkey  was  about 
to  be  killed.  Tad  had  procured  from  the  executioner  a 
stay  of  proceeding  while  he  hurried  to  lay  the  case  before 
the  President.  'Jack  must  not  be  killed;  it  is  wicked.' 
'But,'  said  the  President,  'Jack  was  sent  here  to  be 
killed,  and  eaten  .  .  .'  'I  can't  help  it,'  roared  Tad  between 
his  sobs,  'he's  a  good  turkey,  and  I  don't  want  him 
killed.'  The  President  of  the  United  States  pausing  in 
the  midst  of  his  business  took  a  card  and  on  it  wrote 
an  order  of  reprieve.  The  turkey's  life  was  spared  and 
Tad,  seizing  the  precious  bit  of  paper,  fled  to  set  him 
at  liberty." 

Lincoln's  mercy  toward  the  unfortunate  was  often 
demonstrated  in  his  legal  practice.  He  wrote  to  a  friend 
in  1852.  "I  could  have  got  a  judgment  against  Tarley 
if  I  had  pressed  to  the  utmost:  but  I  am  really  sorry 
for  him — poor  and  a  cripple  as  he  is." 

Sometimes  during  the  Civil  War  his  tender  heart 
collaborated  with  his  sense  of  humor  to  demonstrate  his 
mercy  and  bring  about  certain  desirable  results.  Re- 
ferring to  one  convicted  man  he  remarked  "I  don't  be- 
lieve shooting  will  do  him  any  good."  Of  another  he 
said  "I  guess  he  can  serve  his  country  better  above  the 
ground  than  under  it."  And  one  will  recall  the  more 
familiar  message  to  a  colonel  by  the  name  of  Mulligan; 
"If  you  haven't  shot  Barney  D yet,  don't." 

Time  and  time  again  we  find  Lincoln  appealing  on 
behalf  of  soldiers  who  were  in  trouble  whose  sentences 
indirectly  worked  a  great  hardship  on  those  at  home. 
Lincoln  wrote  a  note  to  Stanton  on  March  1,  1864,  which 
illustrates  this  attitude. 

"My  dear  Sir:  A  poor  widow,  by  the  name  of  Baud, 
has  a  son  in  the  army,  that  for  some  offense  has  been 
sentenced  to  serve  a  long  time  without  pay,  or  at  most 
with  very  little  pay.  I  do  not  like  this  punishment  of 
withholding  pay — it  falls  so  very  hard  upon  poor  fami- 
lies. After  he  had  been  serving  in  this  way  for  several 
months,  at  the  tearful  appeal  of  the  poor  mother,  I  made 
a  direction  that  he  be  allowed  to  enlist  for  a  new  term, 
on  the  same  conditions  as  others.  She  now  comes,  and 
says  she  cannot  get  it  acted  upon.  Please  do  it. 

"Yours  truly, 

"A.  Lincoln." 

A  note  from  Governor  Hoadley  to  Secretary  Chase 
bears  this  indorsement  by  the  President. 

"The  case  of  Andrews  is  really  a  very  bad  one,  as 
appears  by  the  record  already  before  me.  Yet  before 
receiving  this  I  had  ordered  his  punishment  commuted 
to  imprisonment  for  during  the  war  at  hard  labor,  and 
had  so  telegraphed.  I  did  this,  not  on  any  merit  in  the 
case,  but  because  I  am  trying  to  evade  the  butchering 
business  lately." 

"A.  Lincoln." 

The  Oxford  dictionary  defines  mercy  in  these  words, 
"Abstention  from  the  infliction  of  suffering  on  the  part 
of  one  who  has  the  right  or  power  to  inflict  it."  Lincoln 
had  the  right  and  the  power  to  inflict  punishment  and 
undoubtedly  there  were  many  during  the  war  who  should 
have  suffered  the  death  penalty  and  would  have  paid  to 
the  full  for  their  folly  if  it  had  not  been  for  Lincoln's 
quality  of  mercy. 

•See  Lincoln  Lore  No.  S97. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Recalls  Stories  of  Lincoln 


IT  WAS  WITH  deep  appreciation  and  gratitude  that  I 
read  in  the  Daily  News'  Saturday  supplement,  "This  Week," 
the  true  story  of  Abraham 
Lindoln  pardoning  a  sleeping 
sentinel. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  every  word  of  the 
story  is  true. 

My  father  enlisted  at  the 
age  of  16  in  the  2d  New  Jersey 
Infantry,  and  served  four 
years  with  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac. 

He  said  that  while  they 
were  in  Washington,  it  was 
a  common  event  for  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  to  stop  his  car- 
riage, walk  up  to  private 
soldiers,  and  ask  them  if 
they  were  getting  enough  to 
eat  and  enough  to  wear. 

My  father  said  Lincoln  was 
about  the  homeliest  man  that 
he  had  ever  seen,  but  also  the , 
kindliest  humanitarian.  When 
I  was  a  boy,  dad  used  to  tell 
of  times  when  they  were  on 
the  march  and  drank  water  so 
dirty  you  couldn't  see  through 
it,  and  were  glad  to  eat  salt 
pork  with  maggots  in  it. 
*    *    * 

THEN  THERE  was  my  old 
friend  and  neighbor  Abraham 
Bates,  who  also  served  in  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  told 
how  he  lay  for  months  in  a 
hospital  without  receiving  any 
pay,  while  others  did. 

One  of  his  hospital  com- 
panions, as  Bates  told  it,  sug- 
gested he  write  to  President 
Lincoln  about  it. 

"What  would  President  Lin- 
coln care  for  one  wounded 
private  among  the  thousands 
cf  soldiers?"  Bates  said.  But 
later  he  wrote.  For  writing 
the  letter,  he  got  a  reprimand 
from  an  officer,  but  he  also 
got  his  pay. 

•  IRVING  A.  NEES. 

Oak  Park. 
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The  effect  of  Whipple's  letter  on  Abraham  Lincoln 
is  unknown,  but  Lincoln  did  at  least  acknowledge  the 
letter.  Writing  on  March  27,  1862,  the  President  stated 
that  he  had  "commended  the  matter  of  which  it  treats 
to  the  special  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior." 
This  letter  may  have  had  a  significant  effect  on  subse- 
quent events  because  of  its  timeliness.  Pleas  to  show 
mercy  to  the  convicted  Indians  eight  or  nine  months 
later  may  have  seemed  less  to  be  instances  of  special 
pleading  and  more  to  be  admonitions  to  a  forewarned 
government.  In  August,  Whipple's  letter  of  March  6 
could  be  seen  as  a  prophecy  of  trouble  and  one  that  laid 
the  blame  not  on  the  wanton  passions  of  the  red  man 
but  upon  the  inept  policies  of  the  white. 

Whipple  had  good  connections  in  Washington  because 
General  Henry  W.  Halleck  was  his  cousin.  Through 
Halleck  he  gained  a  personal  audience  with  President 
Lincoln  in  the  Autumn  of  1862  after  the  Sioux  uprising 


occurred.  What  is  known  of  the  meeting  comes  entirely 
from  Whipple's  autobiography: 

General  Halleck  went  with  me  to  the  President,  to 
whom  I  gave  an  account  of  the  outbreak,  its  causes, 
and  the  suffering  and  evil  which  followed  in  its  wake. 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  known  something  of  Indian  warfare 
in  the  Black  Hawk  War.  He  was  deeply  moved.  He 
was  a  man  of  profound  sympathy,  but  he  usually 
relieved  the  strain  upon  his  feelings  by  telling  a  story. 
When  I  had  finished  he  said: — 

"Bishop,  a  man  thought  that  monkeys  could  pick 
cotton  better  than  negroes  could  because  they  were 
quicker  and  their  fingers  smaller.  He  turned  a  lot  of 
them  into  his  cotton  field,  but  he  found  that  it  took 
two  overseers  to  watch  one  monkey.  It  needs  more 
than  one  honest  man  to  watch  one  Indian  Agent." 

Whipple's  knowledge  of   Lincoln's   more   profound   reac- 
tion was  second  or  third  hand: 
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A  short  time  after  this,  President  Lincoln,  meeting  a 
friend  from  Illinois,  asked  him  if  their  old  friend, 
Luther  Dearborn,  had  not  moved  to  Minnesota.  Re- 
ceiving an  affirmative  answer,  he  said:  "When  you 
see  Lute,  ask  him  if  he  knows  Bishop  Whipple.  He 
came  out  here  the  other  day  and  talked  with  me  about 
the  rascality  of  this  Indian  business  until  I  felt  it 
down  to  my  boots.  If  we  get  through  this  war,  and  I 
live,  this  Indian  system  shall  be  reformed!" 

Anyone  with  any  acquaintance  with  Lincoln  literature 
knows  to  be  suspicious  of  anecdotes  which  come  second 
hand,  especially  if  one  of  the  parties  involved  remains 
nameless  in  the  anecdote.  It  should  be  noted  that  Whipple 
reported  a  much  more  non-committal  response  from  the 
President's  personal  interview.  Nevertheless,  as  will  be 
argued  later,  there  is  some  evidence  that  Whipple's 
efforts  may  have  had  some  effect  on  President  Lincoln. 

As  Whipple  suggested  when  he  said  that  Lincoln  had 
had  some  experience  himself  with  Indian  warfare,  the 
personal  factors  in  Lincoln's  decision  should  not  be 
ignored.  There  was  little  in  Lincoln's  personal  back- 
ground to  lead  one  to  believe  that  his  opinions  of  Indians 
would  have  differed  from  John  Nicolay's.  If  Nicolay  had 
lived  too  close  to  Illinois's  frontier  days  to  have  any 
"sentimental  illusions"  about  Indians,  Lincoln,  who  was 
older  than  Nicolay,  had  lived  even  closer  to  Illinois's 
frontier  era.  In  fact,  Lincoln  had  enlisted  in  the  Illinois 
militia  in  1832  to  fight  in  the  Black  Hawk  War.  Lincoln 
had  marched,  fought  off  mosquitoes,  had  his  horse  stolen, 
and  in  general  endured  the  hardships  of  a  military  cam- 
paign (as  both  a  captain  and  a  private),  though  he  never 
saw  an  Indian  or  fired  a  shot.  Still,  his  response  when 
Indian  troubles  had  brewed  had  been  to  join  up  and 
fight. 

However  innocuous  Lincoln's  personal  experiences 
with  Indian  warfare  had  been  (and  later  he  would  make 
fun  of  them  in  Congress),  there  was  a  reason  why  he 
might  have  harbored  quite  a  grudge  against  Indians. 
Lincoln  knew  very  little  about  his  personal  family  back- 
ground and  does  not  seem  to  have  cared  about  it  a 
great  deal,  but  one  thing  he  did  know  and  mentioned 
repeatedly:  his  grandfather  on  the  Lincoln  side  had  been 
killed  by  Indians  in  1784.  Lincoln  blamed  this  for  the 
shortcomings  he  found  in  his  father  Thomas.  Thus  in 
an  autobiographical  sketch  he  wrote  in  1860,  Lincoln 
said:  "Thomas,  the  youngest  son,  and  father  of  the 
present  subject,  by  the  early  death  of  his  father,  and 
very  narrow  circumstances  of  his  mother,  even  in  child- 
hood was  a  wandering  laboring  boy,  and  grew  up  litterally 
without  education.  He  never  did  more  in  the  way  of  writ- 
ing than  to  bunglingly  sign  his  own  name."  In  a  way, 
Lincoln   blamed  the   Indians   for   making   an   orphan   of 


his  father  and  therefore  depriving  him  of  a  proper  edu- 
cation and  upbringing.  Moreover,  Lincoln  knew  that  the 
Indians  were  capable  of  murder,  for  his  grandfather 
had  not  died  in  battle.  As  Abraham  Lincoln  himself  ex- 
plained, "he  was  killed  by  Indians,  not  in  battle,  but  by 
stealth,  when  he  was  laboring  to  open  a  farm  in  the 
forest." 

Yet  the  decision  Lincoln  made  reflected  little  of  the 
advice  he  received  and  none  of  his  personal  background. 
Lincoln  announced  his  decision  in  the  case  of  the  con- 
demned Sioux  Indians  to  Congress  this  way: 

Anxious  to  not  act  with  so  much  clemency  as  to 
encourage  another  outbreak  on  the  one  hand,  nor  with 
so  much  severity  as  to  be  real  cruelty  on  the  other, 
I  caused  a  careful  examination  of  the  records  of  trials 
to  be  made,  in  view  of  first  ordering  the  execution  of 
such  as  had  been  proved  guilty  of  violating  females. 
Contrary  to  my  expectations,  only  two  of  this  class 
was  found.  I  then  directed  a  further  examination, 
and  a  classification  of  all  who  were  proven  to  have 
participated  in  massacres,  as  distinguished  from  par- 
ticipation in  battles.  This  class  numbered  forty  and 
included  the  two  convicted  of  female  violation. 

As  a  result  of  Lincoln's  decision,  only  thirty-eight  Indians 
were  hanged;  the  rest  were  kept  prisoner  a  while  and 
some  were  eventually  pardoned. 

Lincoln  had  delegated  the  sifting  and  winnowing  task 
to  George  C.  Whiting  and  Francis  H.  Ruggles.  Although 
Lincoln's  message  had  claimed  to  distinguish  essentially 
between  Indians  guilty  of  rape  and  murder  and  Indians 
who  had  engaged  in  military  battles,  the  final  decision 
apparently  retained  something  of  the  original  desider- 
atum Lincoln  used  when  replying  to  Pope's  telegram. 
Some  of  the  thirty-eight  condemned  Indians  were  more 
ringleaders  than  murderers.  In  the  list  he  presented  to 
Congress,  for  example,  appeared  this  particular  charge 
against  Rda-in-yan-kna :  "Took  a  prominent  part  in  all 
the  battles,  including  the  attack  on  New  Ulm,  leading  and 
urging  the  Indians  forward,  and  opposing  the  giving 
up  of  the  captives  when  it  was  proposed  by  others." 
Still  another,  Hay-pee-don,  may  have  been  sentenced  to 
death  for  mutilating  a  corpse  and  firing  "many  shots 
at  the  fort." 

Edmund  S.  Morgan  points  out  in  a  recent  American 
history  textbook,  The  National  Experience,  that  Indian 
victories  in  American  history  are  generally  known  as 
massacres.  When  Lincoln  distinguished  between  Indian 
massacres  and  Indian  battles,  he  made  a  distinction  that 
Americans  did  not  often  make  at  that  time,  and,  as  Mr. 
Morgan  reminds  us,  that  Americans  still  have  trouble 
making.   Moreover,  Lincoln   made  the  distinction   in   de- 
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fiance  of  most  of  the  information  from  the  field  (which 
had  informed  him  only  of  murders,  rapes,  and  outrages) 
and  most  of  the  advice  from  witnesses,  influential 
politicians,  and  even  a  close  personal  advisor. 

Two  factors  probably  influenced  Lincoln.  Perhaps  the 
fact  that  the  Indian  uprising  occurred  during  the  Civil 
War  served  to  clarify  the  legal  issues  involved.  Certainly 
Lincoln  was  thinking  about  the  characteristics  and  con- 
sequences of  a  legal  state  of  war.  He  treated  the  Civil 
War  as  both  a  war  and  a  rebellion.  Had  Lincoln  treated 
it  strictly  as  a  rebellion,  he  would  have  hanged  all  Con- 
federate prisoners  and  he  could  not  have  declared  a  naval 
blockade  recognizable  in  international  law.  Had  Lincoln 
treated  it  strictly  as  a  war,  it  would  have  meant  that  the 
Confederacy  was  a  legal  belligerent  government  or  per- 
haps a  nation,  a  position  that  would  have  utterly  under- 
mined the  administration's  ideological  basis  for  the  war. 
Moreover,  Congress  never  declared  war.  The  position 
of  the  Lincoln  administration  was  not  exactly  consistent, 
but  it  was  one  that  permitted  enough  use  of  the  war 
power  to  win  the  war  and  free  the  slaves  without  at 
the  same  time  unleashing  incredible  atrocities. 

The  Sioux  outbreak  was  a  similarly  complex  legal  situ- 
ation. On  the  one  hand,  it  resembled  a  war  between  inde- 
pendent nations.  In  1862,  Indians  were  not  United  States 
citizens.  They  were  dealt  with  by  treaties  just  as  any 
sovereign  foreign  nation  was  dealt  with.  Thus  Indians 
who  fought  in  pitched  battles  with  white  soldiers  were 
perhaps  entitled  to  the  status  of  prisoners  of  war  rather 
than  traitors  or  murderers.  On  the  other  hand,  Congress 
did  not  declare  war,  and  Indian  tribes  were  not  sovereign 
states  in  the  same  sense  that  France  and  England  were 
because  they  were  forbidden  from  entering  into  treaties 
with  other  foreign  nations  besides  the  United  States. 
John  Marshall  had  said  in  a  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
1831  that  the  Cherokee  Nation,  although  it  was  a  "State," 
was  not  a  "foreign  State"  but  a  "domestic  dependent 
nation."  In  a  way,  Lincoln  treated  the  Sioux  in  a  con- 
stitutionally inconsistent  way,  much  as  he  treated  the 
Confederate  States  in  a  constitutionally  inconsistent  way, 
in  order  to  gain  deterrence  of  future  Sioux  outbreaks 
without  at  the  same  time  causing  atrocities. 

Charles  E.  Flandrau,  although  he  disagreed  with  the 
wisdom  of  Lincoln's  actions,  thought  (many  years  after 
the  event)  that  the  pressures  of  Civil  War  politics  did 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  Lincoln's  decision. 

I  have  my  own  views  also  of  the  reasons  for  the  action 
of  the  general  Government  in  eliminating  from  the  list 
of  the  condemned  all  but  thirty-nine  [one  of  these  was 
later  reprieved,  so  that  thirty-eight  were  hanged].  It 
was  not  because  these  thirty-nine  were  more  guilty 
than  the  rest,  but  because  we  were  engaged  in  a  great 
civil  war,  and  the  eyes  of  the  world  were  upon  us. 
Had  these  three  hundred  men  been  executed,  the 
charge  would  undoubtedly  have  been  made  by  the 
South  that  the  North  was  murdering  prisoners  of  war, 
and  the  authorities  at  Washington  knew  full  well  that 
the  other  nations  of  the  earth  were  not  capable  of 
making  the  proper  discrimination.  .  .  . 

Flandrau  also  mentioned  the  notion  that  was  prevalent 
in  Minnesota  that  Lincoln's  mind  had  been  poisoned  by 
a  lot  of  sickly  sentimentalists  from  the  East.  Flandrau 
believed  Lincoln  got  this  kind  of  advice,  but  he  did  not 
say  that  Lincoln  was  heeding  it  in  his  decision  in  De- 
cember of  1862.  As  Flandrau  put  it,  "While  this  court 
martial  was  in  session,  the  news  of  its  proceedings 
reached  the  Eastern  cities,  and  a  great  outcry  was 
raised  that  Minnesota  was  contemplating  a  dreadful 
massacre  of  Indians.  Many  influential  bodies  of  well- 
intentioned  but  ill-informed  people  besieged  President 
Lincoln  to  put  a  stop  to  the  proposed  executions."  A 
much  more  capable  Minnesota  historian  than  Flandrau, 
writing  over  thirty  years  later  than  Flandrau  wrote, 
apparently  put  some  stock  in  these  same  provincial  fears, 
writing  with  a  sneer:  "No  sooner  was  it  known  that 
President  Lincoln  had  taken  the  disposition  of  the  con- 
demned Indians  into  his  own  hands  than  he  was  inun- 
dated with  'appeals':  appeals  for  mercy,  on  the  one 
hand,  from  friends  of  the  Indian  who  never  had  seen 
one,  from  people  opposed  to  the  death  penalty,  and 
from  those  who  regarded  the  convicts  as  prisoners  of 
war."   In   fact,   the   existence   of  these   appeals   remains 


largely  unverified,  and  Abraham  Lincoln  did  not  submit 
them  to  the  Senate,  when  it  asked  for  information  about 
the  case,  though  he  submitted,  for  example,  the  quite 
unsentimental  appeal  from  the  citizens  of  St.  Paul. 

One  exception,  of  course,  would  be  the  advice  that 
Lincoln  received  from  Bishop  Whipple,  whom  the  people 
of  Minnesota  regarded  as  an  "enthusiastic  tenderfoot" 
in  Indian  matters.  The  principal  evidence  for  Whipple's 
influence  is  second  and  third  hand,  but  there  are  some 
indications  from  sources  other  than  the  Bishop's  own 
autobiography  that  Lincoln  may  have  been  influenced 
from  that  quarter. 

In  his  Annual  Message  to  Congress  of  December  1, 
1862,  Lincoln  had  occasion  to  mention  the  Indian  troubles 
in  Minnesota.  He  admitted  that  "How  this  outbreak  was 
induced  is  not  definitely  known,"  and  he  informed  Con- 
gress that  the  "people  of  that  State  manifest  much 
anxiety  for  the  removal  of  the  tribes  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  state."  Yet,  in  conclusion  he  added,  "I  submit  for 
your  especial  consideration  whether  our  Indian  system 
shall  not  be  remodelled.  Many  wise  and  good  men  have 
impressed  me  with  the  belief  that  this  can  be  profitably 
done."  Of  course,  his  message  was  silent  on  the  type  of 
reform  he  proposed,  but  the  Indian  war  did  suggest  re- 
form in  the  Indian  system  to  him.  A  year  later,  Lincoln's 
Annual  Message  carried  another  appeal  for  reform,  this 
time  with  a  clue  to  the  nature  of  reform  be  desired: 

Sound  policy  and  our  imperative  duty  to  these  wards 
of  the  government  demand  our  anxious  and  constant 
attention  to  their  material  well-being,  to  the  progress 
in  the  arts  of  civilization,  and,  above  all,  to  that  moral 
training  which,  under  the  blessing  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, will  confer  upon  them  the  elevated  and  sancti- 
fying influences,  the  hopes  and  consolation  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

I  suggested  in  my  last  annual  message  the  pro- 
priety of  remodelling  our  Indian  system.  Subsequent 
events  have  satisfied  me  of  its  necessity.  The  details 
set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  evince  the 
urgent  need  for  immediate  legislative  action. 

The  key  lies  in  Lincoln's  use  of  the  term  "wards"  to 
describe  the  Indians'  status  vis-a-vis  the  United  States 
government.  It  was  basically  a  reformer's  word.  More- 
over, it  was  a  word  which  described  perfectly  the  rela- 
tionship to  the  Indians  which  Bishop  Whipple  desired 
the  government  to  assume.  He  argued  for  a  more  pater- 
nalistic government,  a  government  which  would  not  treat 
the  Indians  as  "equals,"  a  government  which  would 
furnish  them  with  supplies  in  kind  but  could  not  trust 
them  to  spend  money  on  their  own,  and  a  government 
that  would  treat  them  kindly  and  fairly.  In  short,  he 
wanted  Indians  to  become  wards  of  the  government. 
Whipple's  letter  to  Buchanan  used  the  very  word,  sug- 
gesting, "First,  whether,  in  future,  treaties  cannot  be 
made  so  that  the  Government  shall  occupy  a  paternal 
character,  treating  the   Indians   as   their   wards." 

When  Lincoln  addressed  a  group  of  Indian  chiefs 
directly  in  Washington  in  March  of  1863,  he  avoided  say- 
ing that  the  Indians  should  adopt  the  white  men's  way 
of  life,  but  he  did  tell  them  "what  has  made  the  differ- 
ence in  our  way  of  living"  so  that  the  whites  were  "num- 
erous and  prosperous."  It  was  agriculture.  When  pressed 
for  advice,  he  said,  "I  can  only  say  that  I  can  see  no 
way  in  which  your  race  is  to  become  as  numerous  and 
prosperous  as  the  white  race  except  by  living  as  they 
do,  by  the  cultivation  of  the  earth."  Whipple's  recom- 
mendation to  Lincoln  had  urged  that  the  Indians  be 
granted  individual  lots  of  land  held  as  private  property 
and  that  they  be  supplied  the  tools  and  training  to  be- 
come successful   farmers. 

Indian  reformers  later  in  the  century  would  urge 
many  of  the  same  things.  G.  P.  Manypenny's  landmark 
book  about  Indian  reform  was,  significantly,  entitled 
Our  Indian  Wards  (1879).  Henry  Whipple  went  on  to 
write  a  preface  to  Helen  Hunt  Jackson's  famous  treat- 
ment of  the  history  of  the  United  State's  dealings  with 
Indians,  A  Century  of  Dishonor  (1881).  Whether  Lincoln 
would  have  joined  Helen  Hunt  Jackson's  crusade  for 
the  Indian  had  he  lived,  can  only  be  a  matter  of  specu- 
lation. 

One  thing,  however,  seems  clear.    Lincoln  did  earn  a 
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reputation  for  being  "soft"  on  Indians.  Charles  Flandrau 
said  so  in  1891: 

An  Indian  never  forgets  what  he  regards  an  injury, 

and  never  forgives  an  enemy.  It  is  my  opinion  that  all 

the  troubles  that  have  transpired  since  the  liberation  of 

these  Indians,  with  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  Western 

plains  and  mountains,  have  grown  out  of  the  counsels 

of    these    savages.    The    only    proper    course    to    have 

pursued  with  them,  when  it  was  decided  not  to  hang 

them,  was  to  have  exiled  them  to  some  remote  post, — 

say,   the    Dry   Tortugas, — where    communication    with 

their  people  would  have  been  impossible.  .  .  . 

Flandrau  blamed   Lincoln's  clemency  for   all  the    Sioux 

troubles  that  ensued  further  west  after  the  Civil  War. 

Indeed,  Lincoln  gained  his  reputation  at  least  as  early 

as  1864.  The  memoirs  of  an  Indian  fighter  named  Eugene 

F.   Ware  mention  this  conversation   about   some   Indian 

troubles  in  the  West  in  1864: 

During  the  day  Lieutenant  Rankin  came  and  rode 
with  me,  and  we  talked  over  the  Indian  council. 
Rankin  said  the  General  [named  Mitchell]  was  angry 
and  mortified  over  it;  that  if  it  had  been  successful 
it  would  have  been  a  great  achievement  and  much  to 
his  reputation  and  credit;  that  it  was  not  Mitchell's 
idea,  but  that  a  lot  of  preachers  had  got  at  President 
Lincoln  and  insisted  that  the  preachers  should  have 
the  control  of  the  Indian  situation,  and  that  the  various 
sects  should  divide  the  control  among  themselves — 
that  is  to  say,  the  Methodists  should  have  so  much 
jurisdiction,  the  Catholics  so  much,  the  Baptists  so 
much,  and  so  on,  and  that  they  were  worrying  Lincoln 
a  good  deal,  and  that  they  wanted  him  to  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  have  an  universal  Indian  peace 
between  all  the  Indians.  Lincoln  yielded  to  much  of 
it  and  had  sent  for  Mitchell  and  told  him  to  take  up 
the  matter  and  see  what  he  could  do. 
Friends  of  the  Indian  and  Indian  fighters  alike  seem  to 
have  agreed  that  on  the  Indian  question  the  preachers 
"got  at  President  Lincoln." 

Lincoln's  opinions  on  Indians  reached  almost  mythic 
proportions  by  1932,  when  The  American  Missionary  As- 
sociation published  a  pamphlet  by  one  George  W.  Hin- 
man,  entitled  "Lincoln  Sunday,  February  14,  1932 :  Lin- 


coln and  the  Indians."  The  pamphlet  was  a  script  for  a 
responsive  reading  for  a  worship  service.  The  American 
Missionary  Association  ran  schools  and  churches  for 
Negroes  and  Indians,  and  the  Superintendent  was  to 
ask  his  pupils,  "When  did  the  Dakota  [Sioux]  Indians 
in  large  numbers  turn  from  their  pagan  religion  to 
Christianity?"  The  pupils  were  to  reply,  "Only  after 
the  Minnesota  Massacre  in  1862,  when  four  hundred 
Indians  were  imprisoned  in  the  Federal  Prison  at  Man- 
kato,  Minn.,  and  condemned  to  death  for  their  part  in  the 
attack  on  white  settlers."  The  service  continued: 

Supt. — What  did  President  Lincoln  do  for  the  Dakota 
Indian  prisoners? 

Pupils — In  the  dark  years  of  1862,  the  second  year  of 
the  Civil  War,  when  the  future  of  the  Union  was 
very  uncertain  and  Lincoln  was  pondering  the  ques- 
tion of  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  as  a  war 
measure,  he  took  his  valuable  time  to  study  the 
reports  of  the  military  trials  of  the  four  hundred 
Dakota  Indians  accused  of  sharing  in  the  Minne- 
sota Massacre. 

Supt. — And  what  was  his  decision? 

Pupils — After  going  over  all  the  evidence  he  decided 
that  only  thirty-eight  Indians,  positively  known  to 
have  engaged  in  actual  massacres,  should  be  hung  .... 

Supt. — What  did  Lincoln  say  about  the  Indians  in  a 
message  to  Congress? 

Pupils — He  advocated  a  revision  of  the  whole  govern- 
ment Indian  service.  He  resisted  the  appeals  for 
drastic  action  against  the  Indians,  objecting  to  a 
"severity  which  would  be  real  cruelty." 

Supt. — What  was  one  of  Lincoln's  famous  statements, 
which  he  applied  to  Indians  in  the  same  spirit  as 
to  those  of  his  own  race? 

Pupils — "With  malice  toward  none  and  charity  for 
all." 

The  missionaries  erred  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
Indians  condemned  and  saved,  but  they,  and  perhaps 
some  of  their  pupils  as  well,  did  not  forget  what  many 
historians  have,  Lincoln's  actions  towards  the  Minne- 
sota  Sioux   Indians  in  1862. 
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From   the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

This  picture  of  the  hanging  in  Mankato  appeared  in  Harper's  Weekly  on  January   17,  1863.  The  large  number  of  sol- 
diers were  present  to  restrain  the  crowds.  Note  that  the  observers  wave  their  hats  as  though  celebrating. 
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We  visit  with  01'  Abe  again — 

This  is  our  annual  pilgrimage  to  an  old 
and  cherished  friend.  For  years  now,  we've 
been    visiting    with    Abe    Lincoln    on    his 
birth,  164  years  ago.  His  observations  and 
kupcinet  comments  are  as  timely  and  stimulat- 

ing today  as  they  were  five  score  and  eight 
years  ago  when  he  was  occupying  the  White  House  as  our 
16th  President.  .  .  .  Time  hasn't  changed  Mr.  Lincoln  much 
We  found  him  swaying  gently  to  and  fro  in  his  favorite  rock- 
ing chair,  his  knitted  shawl  draped  around  his  huge  shoulders 
and  his  sad,  gray  eyes  reflecting  the  troubles  he  had  known 
You  practically  could  hear  the  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Repub- 
lic" in  the  background. 

"COME  RIGHT  IN,"  0L>  ABE  CALLED  OUT.  He  always 
was  happy  to  see  members  of  the  press.  As  President,  he  had 
maintained  an  "open  door"  policy  for  reporters,  who  dropped 
in  unannounced,  a  far  cry  from  today's  rare  and  structured 
press  conference.  "Tell  me,"  he  said,  "what  are  some  of  the 
problems  the  man  in  the  White  House  is  facing  today?" 
"They  are  almost  too  numerous  to  mention,  but  1  can  start 
with  one  that  is  giving  President  Nixon  trouble  -  amnesty  for 
those  who  refused  to  fight  in  Vietnam." 

MR.  LINCOLN   NODDED  HIS  UNDERSTANDING  of   the 

vexatious  problem,  although  the  Civil  War,  fought  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Union,  in  no  way  could  be  compared  with 
Vietnam.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  taken  a  lenient  position,  granting 
general  amnesty  to  90  per  cent  of  the  Confederates  who  had 
rebelled  against  the  Union.  Northerners  who  deserted  or 
avoided  the  draft  had  to  file  individual  petitions.  Of  the 
approximate  15,000  of  these,  13,500  were  pardoned  by  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  his  successor,  Andrew  Johnson. 

"MY  ATTIIUDE  ON  AMNESTY  WAS  BEST  EXPRESSED 

m  my  second  inaugural  address,  when  1  used  the  phrase, 
'With  malice  toward  none  and  charity  for 
all.'  And  I  often  repeated  this  comment,  'We 
should  be  influenced  by  the  better  angels  of 

nature.' " 

Mr.  Lincoln  recalled  that  after  the  Civil 
War  many  leaders  in  the  North  insisted  that 
deserters  and  draft  resisters  take  an  oath  of 
allegiance  before  regaining  their  citizen- 
ship. "1  opposed  that,"  said  01*  Abe.  "On 

principle,    I   dislike  an  oath  which  he- 
quires  a  man  to  swear  he  has  done  nothing  absaham 
wrong,  it  rejects  the  Christian  principle  of  Lincoln 
forgiveness  on  terms  of  repentance.  I  think  it  is  enough  if  the 

man  does  no  wrong  hereafter.  Blood  can  not  restore  blood 

and  government  should  not  act  for  revenge." 


"MR.  PRESIDENT,  OUR  NATION  HAS  JUST  come 
through  the  longest  war  in  its  history,  a  war  that  almost  rem 
the  country  asunder.  Any  comment?"  ...  "I  have  said 
devoutly,  and  repeatedly,  that  the  purpose  of  war  is  peace. 
'Suppose  you  go  to  war,  you  cannot  fight  always;  and  when, 
after  much  loss  on  both  sides,  and  no  gain  either,  you  cease 
fighting.  The  identical  old  questions  are  again  upon  you.' 
I  can  only  presume  that  is  true  today  in  Vietnam." 

"FROM  YOUR  EXPERIENCE,  MR.  LINCOLN,  is  there 
any  lesson  to  be  learned  from  war?"  ...  "I  recall  saying  this 
to  Congress  in  a  July  4,  1861,  speech:  'Such  will  be  the  great 
lesson  of  peace;  teaching  men  that  what  they  cannot  take- 
by  an  election,  neither  can  they  take  by  a  war;  teaching  the 
folly  of  being  the  beginners  of  a  war.' "...  "And  I  presume 
another  comment  I  made  also  is  relevant  to  Vietnam:  'No 
oppressed  people  will. fight  and  endure,  as  our  fathers  did, 
without  the  promise  of  something  better  than  a  mere  change 
of  masters.' " 

"IN  A  LIGHTER  VEIN,  MR.  LINCOLN,  there's  something 
new  abroad  in  the  land.  It's  called  women's  liberation,  a  de- 
mand for  equality  on  all  levels.  Does  that  strike  you  as 
unusual?"  .  .  .  01'  Abe  permitted  himself  a  chuckle  before 
replying,  "A  woman  is  the  only  thing  I  am  afraid  of  that  I 
know  will  not  hurt  me." 

"Thank  you  and  happy  birthday,  Mr.  President.  And  extend 
our  warmest  to  the  two  newest  members  of  your  select  circle. 
Harry  S.  Truman  and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson." 
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Presidential  Clemency  for  Civilians  Tried  by  Military  Commission 

where  they  had  trouble  finding  documentary  proof  of  the  case. 
A  record  of  William  Scott's  case  reached  the  President's  office 
from  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  office  (the  file  is  not  now 
present  in  the  JAG  papers  in  the  National  Archives).  William 
E.  Barton,  who  wrote  history  in  the  iconoclastic  style  typical  of 
the  1920s,  chose  the  myth  of  the  sleeping  sentinel  as  one  of  the 
Lincoln  anecdotes  he  exposed  as  untrue  or  at  least  unproved. 


Writers  on  Lincoln  spend  so  much  of  their  time  dispelling 
myths  that  cynicism  becomes  an  occupational  hazard.  It  is 
important  to  remember  that  many  of  Lincoln's  attributes 
which  have  taken  on  mythic  status  were  genuine.  "Honest 
Abe"  really  was  honest.  Lincoln  really  was  a  humorous  man  in 
a  rather  humorless  era.  He  was  also  a  forgiving  man  in  a  war- 
torn  period  in  which  hatred  was  the  national  norm. 

The  most  memorable  instances  of  President  Lincoln's  clem- 
ency involved  stays  of  soldiers'  executions.  He  was  so  famous 
for  such  acts  even  in  his  own  day  that  in  1863  Francis  DeHaes 
Janvier  published  a  poem,  "The  Sleeping  Sentinel,"  which  cele- 
brated the  President's  last-minute  carriage  ride,  pardon  in 
hand,  to  save  a  Vermont  soldier  boy  from  the  firing  squad.  Wil- 
liam Scott,  allegedly  sentenced  to  die  for  sleeping  while  on 
guard  duty,  was  the  near-victim  in  Janvier's  poem.  James  E. 
Murdoch,  a  renowned  elocutionist,  declaimed  the  poem  on 
numerous  occasions,  and  some  say  the  President  himself  was 
present  at  one  of  the  declamations.  "No  one,"  Harper's  Weekly 
stated,  "ever  heard  it  without  being  moved  to  tears." 

Historians  were  later  moved  not  to  tears  but  to  the  archives 


Lincoln's  reputation  for  acts  of  clemency  survived  Barton's 
assault,  as  well  it  should  have.  In  general,  however,  that  reputa- 
tion has  rested  less  on  definitive  statistics  than  on  numerous 
pieces  of  testimony  from  government  insiders  who  knew  of  the 
President's  kindheartedness.  Jonathan  T.  Dorris,  the  foremost 
modern  student  of  pardon  and  amnesty  in  Lincoln's  era,  did 
find  definitive  statistics  on  Presidential  pardons  in  civilian 
courts,  but  statistics  on  military  courts  have  proved  elusive. 

Military  statistics  do  exist,  however.  The  numerous  cases 
involving  soldiers  must  await  further  study  in  the  future,  but 
the  cases  involving  civilians  tried  by  military  commissions  pro- 
vide a  manageable  number  of  cases  for  analysis  here. 
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FIGURE  1.  St.  Louis  citizens  flocked  to  the  provost  marshal's  office  to  procure  passes  for  travel.  This  was  the  most 
widely  felt  burden  of  martial  law  in  Missouri. 
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From  1863  to  the  end  of  Lincoln's  administration,  the  Judge 
Advocate  General's  office  referred  210  cases  of  civilians  sen- 
tenced by  military  courts  to  the  President.  The  President  had 
the  power  to  pardon,  of  course,  and  these  cases  reached  his  desk 
because  of  appeals  from  the  accused,  pleas  from  influential 
relatives,  doubts  on  the  part  of  the  generals  who  reviewed  court 
martials,  or  questions  from  the  Judge  Advocate  General's 
office.  Moreover,  an  act  of  Congress  required  death  sentences 
resulting  from  military  trials  to  be  reviewed  by  the  President. 

Lincoln's  action  is  noted  in  only  184  of  the  cases.  The  chart 
below  shows  what  actions  he  recommended  in  these  cases. 

Lincoln's  Use  of  the  Pardoning  Power  in  Cases 
of  Civilians  Tried  by  Military  Commissions,  1863-1865 


Advice 

Approves 
Punishment 

Mitigates 
Punishment 

Increases 
Punishment 

On  recommendation  of 
JAG 

39 

33 

Despite  JAG 
recommendation 

5 

14 

On  general's 
recommendation 

14 

Despite  general's 
recommendation 

3 

2 

On  strong  JAG 
recommendation 

20 

3 

Despite  strong  JAG 
recommendation 

8 

No  recommendation 

23 

20 

The  last  column  stands  as  persuasive  testimony  to  Lincoln's 
charitable  instincts.  It  should  be  noted  also  that  Lincoln's 
approval  of  punishment  in  four  of  the  five  cases,  despite  the 
JAG  office's  recommendation  to  increase  the  punishment,  was 
in  essence  also  Lincoln's  refusal  to  increase  the  punishment  on 
these  same  cases. 
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FIGURE  I.Harper's  Weekly  was  still  celebrating  the  case 
of  the  pardoned  sentinel  as  late  as  February  26,  1870. 
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FIGURE  3.  Joseph  Holt. 

In  the  fourteen  cases  in  which  Lincoln  mitigated  the  punish- 
ment on  the  recommendation  of  a  general,  he  was  doing  so 
despite  the  fact  that  the  JAG  did  not  endorse  the  general's 
recommendation.  Those  cases  in  which  both  a  general  and  the 
JAG's  office  recommended  mitigation  are  included  in  the  cate- 
gory "On  recommendation  of  JAG"  (6  of  the  33  cases).  In  other 
words,  Lincoln  was  always  looking  for  an  excuse  to  pardon 
crimes  and  lessen  punishments.  All  it  took  was  some  recom- 
mendation —  from  a  general  if  not  from  the  JAG  —  to  make 
Lincoln's  kindly  heart  respond.  In  only  four  cases  did  Lincoln's 
approval  of  the  court's  sentence  constitute  a  tougher  penalty 
than  the  JAG  (one  case)  or  the  generals  (three  cases)  thought 
proper. 

Most  often,  Lincoln  followed  the  recommendation  of  the  JAG 
(95  of  184  cases).  Judge  Advocate  General  Joseph  Holt  was  a 
tough  man  whose  roots  in  strife-torn  Kentucky  helped  him 
appreciate  that  rewarding  loyalty  and  punishing  disloyalty 
were  the  ways  to  keep  the  Union  whole.  Even  so,  his  office 
found  cause  to  pardon  or  to  soften  punishment  in  19.6%  of  the 
cases  referred  to  the  President.  Lincoln  almost  always  found  it 
easy  to  follow  those  suggestions. 

The  important  statistics  are  those  that  document  the  ease 
with  which  Lincoln  ignored  the  recommendations  of  the  JAG's 
office  for  carrying  out  the  punishments  the  military  commis- 
sions had  thought  proper.  He  defied  the  military  commissions 
in  12.9%  of  the  cases  that  came  to  him  (in  22.1%  of  the  cases  on 
which  the  JAG  chose  to  give  him  advice).  These  were  the 
actions  not  only  of  a  forgiving  and  kindly  man  but  also  of  a 
strong  and  independent  President  never  afraid  to  act  on  his 
own  judgment.  When  the  choice  was  left  entirely  to  the  Presi- 
dent, he  mitigated  punishments  more  than  50%  of  the  time. 

By  mentioning  loyalty  and  disloyalty  earlier,  this  article 
may  have  given  the  impression  that  these  cases  involved  what 
would  be  called  political  dissent  today.  One  might  thus  imagine 
that  in  the  cases  under  discussion  here  Lincoln's  choice  was 
easy  and  should  have  been  easier.  After  all,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  would  eventually  rule  that  military  trials  of 
civilians  when  the  civilian  courts  were  operating  were  illegal. 
Moreover,  the  Supreme  Court  would  so  rule  in  a  case  in  which 
the  accused,  Lambdin  P.  Milligan,  had  taken  no  overt  action 
but  had  been  a  member  of  a  suspicious  group  and  had  spoken 
in  a  way  that  staunch  supporters  of  the  war  effort  usually  did 
not. 
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FIGURE  4.  Martial  law  was  meant  to  protect  Unionist 
refugees  like  these  as  well  as  to  punish  the  disloyal. 

Actually,  one  could  describe  most  of  these  cases  as  matters  of 
political  dissent  only  if  one  could  call  the  attempt  to  create  the 
Confederate  States  of  America  and  the  Civil  War  that  followed 
matters  of  political  dissent.  The  citizens  whose  cases  Lincoln 
adjudicated  came  overwhelmingly  from  the  border  area:  Mis- 
souri (41.5%  of  the  147  cases  identifiable  by  state),  Tennessee 
(25.9%),  Maryland  (6.8%),  Arkansas  (4.8%),  and  Virginia  (4.1%). 
Missouri  and  Tennessee  thus  accounted  for  two-thirds  of  the 
147  cases.  Both  states  were  the  scene  of  actual  military  opera- 
tions, and  Tennessee,  of  course,  had  seceded  and  was  a  part  of 
the  Union  only  to  the  degree  that  military  power  made  it  so. 
Since  Missouri  never  seceded,  disloyalty  was  a  problem  cir- 
cumscribed by  certain  traditional  constitutional  limits,  but 
martial  law  existed  there  as  well. 

The  generals  who  declared  martial  law  did  not  do  so  just  to 
make  it  easier  to  enforce  ideological  purity  on  the  local  inhabi- 
tants. The  following  are  the  crimes  for  which  the  cases  in  Mis- 
souri were  convicted  (individuals  were  often  accused  of  more 
than  one  crime;  61  individuals  were  responsible  for  these 
crimes): 

Aiding  and  abetting  enemy  1 

Arson  1 

Assault  with  intent  to  kill  2 

Attempted  robbery  1 

Disloyalty  2 

Encouraging  rebellion  1 

Grand  larceny  3 

Guerrilla  11 

Larceny  2 

Marauder  1 

Military  insurgent  2 

Murder  6 

Robbery  8 

Selling  government  property  1 

Spy  1 

Taking  up  arms  against  U.S.  1 

Violating  Act  of  17  July  1862  3 

Violating  Laws  and  Customs  of  War  21 

Violating  Military  Orders  1 

Violating  Oath  of  Allegiance  23 

Violating  Dept.  of  Missouri  Orders  1 

Violating  Parole  2 

Where  martial  law  is  declared,  the  military  supercedes  the 
civil  power.  Nevertheless,  in  Missouri  it  did  not  do  so  entirely, 
and  the  civil  courts  clearly  handled  many  cases  even  in  areas 


where  martial  law  was  in  effect.  William  E.  Parrish's  history  of 
Missouri  in  the  Civil  War  era  notes  that  martial  law  "by  no 
means  eliminated  civilian  courts  or  controls  but  relegated 
these  functions  to  military  supervision  when  demanded  by  the 
exigencies  of  war."  He  states  further  that: 
Political  prisoners  usually  had  a  fairly  prompt  hearing 
before  a  military  board,  which  resulted  in  their  being  released 
on  bond  or  banished,  depending  upon  the  severity  of  their 
case.  If  they  had  been  involved  in  serious  guerrilla  activity, 
they  could  be  sentenced  to  death  or  permanent  imprison- 
ment. In  the  latter  case,  they  were  usually  transferred  to  the 
new  federal  prison  at  Alton,  Illinois,  which  opened  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1862. 

Although  Confederate  forces  were  driven  out  of  Missouri 
after  the  Battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  March  7-8, 1862,  the  state  became 
the  scene  of  the  most  vicious  guerrilla  conflicts  of  the  Civil  War. 
William  C.  Quantrill,  Dr.  Charles  R.  "Doc"  Jennison,  and 
James  H.  "Jim"  Lane  gained  unenviable  reputations  for  ruth- 
less waging  of  the  sort  of  civil  war  that  is  not  fought  in  uniform. 
Those  guerrillas  and  others  less  famous  sowed  the  seeds  of 
bitter  animosity  which  carried  over  into  "feuding"  and  ban- 
ditry long  after  the  Civil  War  was  over.  Union  soldiers  and 
martial  law  did  what  they  could  to  stop  it.  The  names  of  many 
of  those  they  stopped  eventually  wound  up  on  President  Lin- 
coln's desk. 

To  judge  from  the  cases  on  which  Lincoln  acted,  one  can  say 
that  military  trials  of  civilians  were  exceedingly  rare  outside 
the  Confederate  and  Border  States.  Among  the  184  cases  in 
which  Lincoln  took  some  action,  no  more  than  12  involved 
Northerners  outside  the  District  of  Columbia  (which  was  offi- 
cially under  martial  law),  and  it  is  not  clear  that  all  of  these 
were  tried  in  the  Northern  states  of  which  the  accused  were 
citizens.  Military  trials  of  civilians  occurred  mainly  in  areas 
where  the  military  commission  was  the  only  form  of  justice  or 
where  it  was  as  likely  to  dispense  justice  as  the  local  civil  court 
was.  Even  then,  its  victims,  if  they  may  be  called  that,  some- 
times got  another  hearing  before  a  singularly  humane  and  for- 
giving President. 
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From  the  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 


FIGURE  5.  A  Presidential  pardon. 
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FIGURE  6.  Illustration  by  Lloyd  Ostendorf  from 
No  Luck  for  Lincoln. 
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Drinking,  driving- 
TV  adds  the  glamor 


By  DAVID  B.  WILSON 

BOSTON  —  Does  it  intrigue  you 
that  wine  is  sold  with  images  of  cul- 
ture, flirtation  and  seduction  while 
brewers  employ  male  bonding,  pres- 
tige work  and  sports  violence? 

Beer  also  is  sold  as  a  substitute  for 
sex  and  friendship,  which,  for  some, 
it  is.  Most  derelicts,  however,  prefer 
-fortified  wines  —  the  cheapest  way 
out  of  a  world  they  never  made  and 
cannot  endure  on  its  harsh  and 
demanding  terms. 

But  grain  or  grape,  Miller  time  or 
time  to  get  downright  upright,  either 
euphoric  will  help  you  kill  or  maim 
yourself  or  somebody  else  with  a  car,' 
which  brings  us  to  the  point  of  this 
piece. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  facing  a  tough 
election  in  the  spring  of  1864,  was 
commander-in-chief  of  an  army  that 
was  shooting  deserters  and  violating 
the  civil  rights  and  liberties  of  Cop- 
perheads in  Ohio,  Illinois  and 
elsewhere. 

"Must  I  shoot  a  simple-minded  sol- 
dier boy  who  deserts,"  he  asked  a 
hostile  critic,  "and  not  touch  a  hair  of 
the  wily  agitator  who  induces  him  to 
desert?" 

It  was  a  good  question,  and  the 
same  principle  applies  to  American 
popular  culture  and  its  most  influen- 
tial element,  television. 

George  Hacker  of  the  Center  for 
Science  in  the  Public  Interest,  tersely 
and  aptly  summed  up  the  situation: 

"Most  Americans  recognize  that 
alcohol  is  a  potent  drug  that  is  respon- 
sible for  major  public  health,  social 
and  economic  problems  in  this  coun- 
try. Although  the  airwaves  are 
saturated  with  seductive  ads  for  beer 
and  wine,  the  public  does  not  want 
broadcast  ads  pushing  hard  liquor  as 
well." 

Now  advertising  enjoys  the  protec- 
tion of  the  First  Amendment;  and 
most  thoughtful  people  probably 
would  agree  that  it  should.  Prohib- 
ition flopped,  and  would  again.  But 
wouldn't  it  be  nice  if  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters  demon- 
strated some  responsibility? 


It  is  tiresome  to  repeat  that  the 
annual  American  traffic  death  toll 
exceeds  the  total  loss  of  life  in  combat 
of  almost  a  decade  of  the  Vietnam 
War.  No  means  exists  for  quantifying 
the  damage  inflicted  on  individuals, 
families  and  the  economy  by  misuse 
of  beer  and  wine. 

But  it  does  not  seem  unreasonable 
to  suggest  that  unless  the  advertisers 
of  these  products  —  and  of  automo- 
biles —  and  the  producers  of  movies 
and  TV  shows  stop  glamorizing  booze, 
homicide  and  mayhem,  Congress,  the 
courts  and  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  will  have  to  move. 

At  least  three  carmakers  are  selling 
their  vehicles  these  days  with  the  per- 
missive stimulation  of  potentially 
homicidal  driving.  Their  irresistibly 
beautiful  machines  climb  hills  strad- 
dling the  double  line,  veer  around 
blind  corners  in  the  left-hand  lane  and 
barrel  across  European  and  Califor- 
nian  landscapes  at  outrageous  speeds. 

Around  the  glow  of  one  electronic 
hearth  I  know,  the  viewers  have  a 
term  to  describe  bad  TV.  It  is  "car 
chase."  Whenever  a  producer  lacks 
the  talent  or  skill  to  do  something  gen- 
uinely interesting,  he  or  she  pads  the 
tape  with  automobiles  in  motion. 
"CHiPs"  and  "The  Dukes  of  Hazzard" 
are  perhaps  the  worst  offenders. 

In  fact,  being  drunk  is  no  fun, 
whether  the  agent  be  distilled  or  fer- 
mented. In  fact,  wrecking  a  car  is  no 
fun.  In  fact,  being  in  jail  is  no  fun.  In 
fact,  getting  killed  or  killing  your 
friends  or  crippling  them  or  some 
innocent  bystander  is  no  fun. 

That  advertising  and  pop  culture 
pretend,  with  great  frequency,  the 
contrary,  raises  a  question  of  implied 
warranty.  The  most  persuasive  media 
in  American  culture  are  promoting 
and  legitimizing  the  very  stuff  of 
human  agony.  They  are  accessories 
before  the  fact  of  slaughter,  equally 
guilty  but  rewarded  rather  than  pun- 
ished for  contemptible  misconduct. 

David  B.  Wilson  is  a  weekly  col- 
umnist for  The  Boston  Globe. 
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Court-martial  files  show  Lincoln's  heart 
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NEW  YORK  TIMES  NEWS  SERVICE 

WASHINGTON  —  In  the  last 
hours  of  his  life,  just  before  going  to 
Ford's  Theater  on  April  14,  1865, 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  re- 
viewed the  court-martial  of  Pvt. 
Patrick  Murphy,  who  had  been 
characterized  as  "idiotic  and  in- 
sane." Lincoln  decided  that  the  sol- 
dier should  be  pardoned  and  re- 
leased from  the  military. 

Evidence  of  that  compassionate 


■  President  Lincoln's  signing 
over  of  the  San  Luis  Rey  Mission 
re-enacted  in  Oceanside — B-2 


act  has  been  uncovered  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Lowry  and  his  wife,  Bever- 
ly Lowry,  amateur  historians  who 
found  the  decision  among  570  docu- 
ments with  Lincoln's  signature  and 
comments.  Historians  had  doubted 


the  existence  of  such  a  vast  un- 
tapped resource  of  Lincoln  docu- 
ments, and  the  discovery  is  being 
praised  by  scholars  as  the  largest 
find  of  its  kind  since  1947. 

Two  years  ago,  the  two  under- 
took a  search  of  80,000  rarely 
touched  Civil  War  files  at  the  Na- 
tional Archives.  They  have  indexed 
47,000  of  them.  The  finding  of 
Lincoln's  signature  and  comments 
on  the  570  court-martial  docu- 
ments has  transfixed  Lincoln  schol- 
ars. '  I 

"These  are  the  largest  single  dis- 
covery since  1947,  when  the  Lin- 
coln papers  were  opened,"  said  Paul 
Verduin,  general  secretary  of  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Institute  of  the 
Mid- Atlantic,  in  Silver  Spring,  Md., 
"and  the  largest  research-based 
findings  of  the  century." 

The  writings  and  signatures  vary 
from  short  sentences  to  long  para- 
graphs on  courts-martial,  mostly 
discussing  crimes  and  sentencing. 

Lowry,    a   retired   psychiatrist,, 
compared  finding  Lincoki'&disijnc-;: 
tive  signature  among  the ryolumi- 
nous  documents  to  mining  for  gold. 
"It's  all  earth,  and  then  you  hit  a 
rich  vein,"  he  said.  i 

Lowry  suggested  that  the  deci- 
sions reflected  in  the  documents 
were  a  testament  to  Lincoln's  mag- 
nanimity. "Whenever  there  was  an 
element  of  doubt,"  Lowry  said,  "he 
would  give  the  man  a  second 
chance." 

Lowry  and  his  wife,  a  former 
hospital  insurance  administrator, 
live  in  Woodbridge,  Va. 

Lowry  said  Lincoln  approached 
those  cases  with  careful  consider- 
ation, often  sending  for  additional 
information  before  deciding,  even 
as  he  was  dealing  with  broader 
questions  and  the  chaos  of  the  war. 

In  one  case,  the  documents  have 
dispelled  a  legend.  William  Scott, 
often  called  the  Sleeping  Sentinel, 
was  reprimanded  for  falling  asleep 
on  duty.  The  legend  is  that  Lincoln 
went  to  see  Scott  and  had  him 
promise  not  to  fall  asleep  again. 


Inside  Lincoln's  Clemency 
Decision  Making 


P.  S.  RUCKMAN  JR. 

Division  of  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities 
Rock  Valley  College 

DAVID  KINCAID 

Graduate  Student 
Northern  Illinois  University 


The  exercise  of  the  clemency  power  has  been  a  major  source  of  controversy 
in  few  presidential  administrations.  On  occasion,  however,  exercise  of  the  president's 
constitutional  power  to  "grant  pardons  and  reprieves  for  offenses  against  the  United 
States"1  has  evoked  both  gratitude  and  consternation  among  the  citizenry  and  public 
officials,  with  ramifications  reaching  far  beyond  the  individual  recipients  of  executive 
clemency.  The  clemency  actions  of  Abraham  Lincoln  are  perhaps  the  classic  case  in 
point.  In  this  article,  we  briefly  review  the  literature  on  Lincoln's  use  of  clemency  and,  in 
the  process,  attempt  to  extract  generalizations  with  respect  to  Lincoln's  decision  making. 
We  then  examine  a  routinely  ignored  aspect  of  Lincoln's  clemency  policy:  the  331  war- 
rants that  were  issued  to  individuals  who  were  convicted  in  the  civil  courts.  We  believe 
that  our  research  fills  a  critical  gap  by  providing  an  interesting,  systematic,  and  reliable 
"inside"  approach  to  this  interesting  topic. 

The  records  of  the  attorney  general  and  the  commentaries  of  Lincoln's  contempo- 
raries suggest  that  Lincoln  readily  used  the  pardoning  power.  Furthermore,  Lincoln 
gained  a  reputation  for  being  moved  by  appeals  for  mercy  with  his  magnanimous 
approach  to  clemency  requests.  It  is  further  evident  that  Lincoln  occasionally  granted 
clemency  (and  amnesty)  with  an  eye  toward  certain  political  ends  or  as  a  component  of 
an  overall  military  strategy.  As  with  any  dimension  of  Lincoln  scholarship,  sifting  fact 
from  fiction  can  be  a  formidable  task.  Apocryphal  tales  abound  of  pardons  being  issued 
minutes  before  hangings2  and  of  convicted  youths  fighting  and  dying  valiantly  after 
receiving  pardons  from  the  commander-in-chief.3  Many  such  stories  are  dubious  on 
their  face  and  have  little  corroborating  evidence.4  The  clemency  policy  of  the  Lincoln 
administration  was,  however,  clearly  highlighted  by  his  recognition  of  the  strategic 
potential  of  the  clemency  powers,  his  wartime  amnesty  policy,  and  the  Minnesota  Sioux 
Conflict. 


Clemency  as  a  Military  Strategy 

Lincoln  is  widely  acclaimed  as  having  recognized  the  strategic  potential  of 
clemency  during  a  time  of  war.  He  pardoned  a  considerable  number  of  Union  soldiers 
in  a  conscious  effort  to  boost  the  morale  of  the  Union's  fighting  forces.  At  the  same  time, 
he  pardoned  citizens  from  rebellious  states  in  an  attempt  to  regain  their  loyalty  and  trust. 
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Indeed,  Lincoln  was  widely  admired  among  Union  troops  because  of  the  perception 
that  he  took  a  genuine  interest  in  their  well-being.  This  perception  was,  of  course,  rein- 
forced with  each  pardon  of  a  military  offender.5  Bell  Irvin  Wiley  reports  that  of  all  the 
sentences  of  death  imposed  on  Union  soldiers  for  sleeping  on  post  that  crossed  Lin- 
coln's desk  for  his  signature,  none  received  his  approval.6 

Lincoln's  general  policy  with  respect  to  military  offenders  is,  however,  somewhat 
difficult  to  evaluate  accurately.  Consider  the  case  of  Private  William  Scott  of  Vermont.  In 
1 867,  George  T.  Stevens  wrote  that  Scott  had  fallen  asleep  while  on  guard  duty  in  the  fall 
of  1861.  Scott  was  court-martialed  and  sentenced  to  death.  The  private  was  taken  to  the 
place  of  execution,  and  a  firing  squad  stood  waiting  for  an  order.  Instead  of  an  order  to 
fire,  a  pardon  was  read  that  had  been  issued  by  Lincoln.  Stevens  maintains  that  this  was 
the  first  military  death  sentence  case  in  which  executive  clemency  was  extended  by  Lin- 
coln and  claims  that  Lincoln  brought  the  pardon  to  the  camp  himself  to  make  sure  that  it 
was  received  in  time  to  halt  the  execution.7  William  E.  Barton  notes,  however,  that 
Scott's  story  came  from  L.  E.  Chittenden  and  that  "there  is  no  evidence  that  Lincoln  ever 
knew  of  the  case."8 

Lincoln  nonetheless  was  perceived  as  sympathetic  to  the  plight  of  the  common 
soldier.  Estimates  of  the  number  of  deserters  range  well  over  100,000,9  and  one  of  the 
most  commonly  accepted  anecdotes  in  the  literature  reflects  Lincoln's  sympathy  for 
deserters: 

They  are  the  cases  that  you  call  by  that  long  title  cowardice  in  the  face  of  the  enemy, 
but  I  call  them,  for  short,  my  "leg  cases."  But  I  put  it  to  you,  and  I  leave  it  for  you,  to 
decide  for  yourself:  if  Almighty  God  gives  a  man  a  cowardly  pair  of  legs,  how  can 
he  help  their  running  away  with  him?10 


In  1864,  Lincoln  ordered  the  War  Department  to  commute  the  death  sentences  of 
deserters  to  confinement  until  the  end  of  the  war  and  to  allow  commanding  generals  to 
reinstate  convicted  deserters  if  it  was  thought  that  they  would  be  of  use  to  the  service.11 
Sixty-two  deserters  who  were  to  be  executed  were  spared  in  a  single  act  in  May  1 864. 12 

The  sympathetic  nature  of  Lincoln  also  was  perceived,  and  criticized,  by  a  host  of 
military  leaders.  Lincoln  assented  to  few  death  sentences  imposed  by  military  courts, 
and  only  after  he  had  examined  the  facts  of  each  case  and  determined  that  the  sentence 
was  appropriate.13  Colonel  Theodore  Lyman  explained  the  lack  of  military  discipline  as 
resulting  from  "the  uncertainty  of  the  death  penalty  through  the  false  merciful  policy  of 
the  president.14  Reports  of  Lincoln's  numerous  acts  of  clemency  were  widely  circulated 
in  the  army15  and  General  Dan  Tyler  went  so  far  as  to  blame  the  rout  of  his  troops  by  the 
vastly  undermanned  General  Braxton  Bragg  on  Lincoln's  pardoning  of  deserters.16  Gen- 
eral Benjamin  F.  Butler  telegrammed  Lincoln  requesting  that  the  president  not  "inter- 
fere" with  the  court-martials  of  the  army17  General  William  T  Sherman  found  a  way  in 
which  to  deal  with  the  president's  disposition.  When  someone  inquired  from  the  gen- 
eral how  he  was  able  to  execute  court-martialed  offenders  without  Lincoln  interposing 
pardons,  he  replied,  "I  shot  them  first."18 

In  sum,  Lincoln's  overall  clemency  policy  is  somewhat  distorted  by  legendary 
accounts  of  military  offenders.  His  use  of  clemency  was,  however,  influenced 
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considerably  by  a  military  strategy  that  aimed  to  encourage  Union  troops  to  fight  and  to 
encourage  citizens  of  the  rebellious  states  to  return  to  the  fold.  John  P.  Usher,  secretary 
of  the  interior  under  Lincoln,  felt  that  the  president's  "great  effort"  was  "to  find  some 
excuse,  some  palliation  for  offenses  charged,"  striving  "at  all  times  to  relieve  the  citizens 
on  both  sides  of  the  inconveniences  and  hardships  resulting  from  war."19 


Wartime  Amnesty  Policy 

A  second  salient  feature  of  clemency  policy  during  the  Lincoln  administra- 
tion is  the  December  8,  1863,  issuance  of  a  "Declaration  of  Amnesty  and  Reconstruc- 
tion." Lincoln  issued  the  proclamation  on  the  same  day  as  his  annual  message  to  Con- 
gress outlining  his  plan  for  dealing  with  the  rebellious  South.  Congress  had  indicated  its 
conditional  approval  for  the  president  to  engage  in  such  a  measure  by  its  act  of  July  17, 
1862,  stating  that  the  president  had  the  ability  "to  extend  to  persons  who  may  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  existing  rebellion  in  any  state  or  part  thereof,  pardon  and  amnesty,  with 
such  exceptions  and  at  such  time  and  on  such  conditions  as  he  may  deem  expedient  for 
the  public  welfare."20  According  to  Lincoln's  plan,  if  at  least  10  percent  of  the  number  of 
voters  in  the  1860  presidential  election  in  a  rebellious  state  took  an  oath  and  constructed 
a  republican  government  for  the  state,  then  they  could  receive  recognition  and  protec- 
tion under  the  Guarantee  Clause  of  Article  IV,  section  4.21 

The  issue  of  clemency  was  directly  addressed  in  the  proclamation  by  its  pro- 
nouncement that  those  involved  in  the  rebellion  (excluding  those  such  as  Confederate 
officers  and  agents)  may  receive  full  pardons  and  restoration  of  rights  by  taking  an  oath 
to  support  the  Constitution,  the  Union,  and  all  federal  laws  and  presidential  proclama- 
tions on  the  subject  of  slavery.22  Anticipating  criticism,  Lincoln  contended  that  "nothing 
is  attempted  beyond  what  is  amply  justified  by  the  Constitution."23  He  further  argued 
the  noncompulsory  nature  of  the  plan,  and  the  broad  scope  of  executive  power  encom- 
passed within  the  constitutional  grant  of  authority  to  pardon  reinforced  the  validity  of 
the  proposal.  Lincoln  noted, 

True,  the  form  of  an  oath  is  given,  but  no  man  is  coerced  to  take  it.  The  man  is  only 
promised  a  pardon  in  case  he  voluntarily  takes  the  oath.  The  Constitution  author- 
izes the  executive  to  grant  or  withhold  the  pardon  at  his  own  absolute  discretion, 
and  this  includes  the  power  to  grant  on  terms,  as  is  fully  established  byjudicial  and 
other  authorities.24 

Lincoln  further  emphasized  that  avoiding  rigidity  in  the  process  of  reconstruction 
would  be  integral  in  his  approach  to  the  hornets'  nest  of  complex  constitutional  and  tac- 
tical concerns. 

Saying  that,  on  certain  terms,  certain  classes  will  be  pardoned,  with  rights  restored, 
it  is  not  said  that  other  classes,  or  other  terms,  will  never  be  included.  Saying  that 
reconstruction  will  be  accepted  if  presented  in  a  specified  way,  it  is  not  said  it  will 
never  be  accepted  in  any  other  way25 
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to  be  carried  out  on  303  of  the  convicted  Santees.  Pope  expressed  his  view  that  Lincoln 
was  certain  to  approve  the  convictions  and  permit  the  executions:  "The  Sioux  prisoners 
will  be  executed  unless  the  president  forbids  it,  which  I  am  sure  he  will  not  do."40  Lin- 
coln, however,  telegraphed  Pope  requesting  him  to  mail  "the  full  and  complete  record  of 
these  convictions"  to  be  evaluated  before  the  executions  were  to  take  place.41 

In  his  December  1  message  to  Congress,  Lincoln  noted  the  "extreme  ferocities"  of 
the  Sioux  uprising.42  Also  on  December  1,  the  president  wrote  Judge  Advocate  General 
Joseph  Holt  seeking  Holt's  opinion  on  what  should  be  done  with  the  condemned  Sioux, 
asking  "whether  if  I  should  conclude  to  execute  only  a  part  of  them,  I  must  myself  desig- 
nate which  [ones],  or  could  I  leave  the  designation  to  some  officer  on  the  ground?"43 
Holt's  answer  was  that  Lincoln  would  have  to  decide  the  matter  on  his  own  but  that  "in 
view  of  the  large  amount  of  human  life  involved,"  perhaps  the  attorney  general  should 
investigate  "for  the  purpose  of  more  satisfactorily  determining  the  question  of  their  [the 
convictions']  regularity."44 

Finally,  on  December  6,  Lincoln  wrote  Sibley  ordering  that  39  of  the  303  con- 
demned Santees  be  executed.45  Of  these  39  Santees,  1  was  pardoned,  and  on  December 
26, 38  Sioux  were  hanged.46  At  least  1  Sioux  who  had  not  been  approved  for  execution  by 
Lincoln  was  hanged  nevertheless,  apparently  being  included  by  mistake.47  David  A. 
Nichols  notes  that  the  hanging  of  the  Indians  was  "the  largest  official  mass  execution  in 
American  history  in  which  guilt  of  the  executed  cannot  be  positively  determined."48 

Lincoln's  decision  still  was  yet  another  clemency  act  for  which  he  was  roundly 
criticized.  A  number  of  Minnesota  residents  and  political  figures,  including  Governor 
Alexander  Ramsey  and  Senator  Morton  Wilkinson,  expressed  outrage  with  the  pardons 
after  having  pressured  Lincoln  to  approve  the  execution  of  all  the  convicted  Sioux.49 
Responding  to  a  resolution  from  the  U.S.  Senate  inquiring  into  his  actions  in  regard  to 
"the  late  Indian  barbarities,"  Lincoln  stated  that  his  primary  concern  was  ensuring  that 
those  guilty  of  rape  were  to  be  executed,  followed  by  those  who  "have  participated  in 
massacres,  as  distinguished  from  participation  in  battles."50  After  the  1864  election,  Ram- 
sey opined  that  although  the  president  had  carried  the  state  of  Minnesota,  if  Lincoln  had 
not  pardoned  the  Sioux,  he  would  have  received  more  votes  than  he  did,  to  which  Lin- 
coln replied,  "I  could  not  afford  to  hang  men  for  votes."51 


The  Clemency  Process  under  Lincoln 

From  1854  until  1884,  the  attorney  general  recorded  data  on  clemency  cases, 
and  under  Lincoln,  warrants  were  cosigned  by  Secretary  of  State  William  Seward.  On 
occasion,  W  Hunter  served  as  "acting  secretary  of  state."32  Our  review  of  the  literature 
on  clemency  policy  in  the  Lincoln  administration  revealed  little  with  respect  to  the  ac- 
tual decision-making  process  that  could  be  described  as  systematic.  The  literature 
abounds  with  criticisms  of  Lincoln's  general  policies  and  specific  decisions  as  well  as  in- 
teresting tales  of  the  characteristics  and  methods  of  petitioners.  Edmund  Stedman,  par- 
don clerk,  noted  that  his  boss,  Attorney  General  Edward  Bates, 

soon  discovered  [that  the]  most  important  duty  was  to  keep  all  but  the  most 
deserving  cases  from  coming  before  the  kind  Mr.  Lincoln  at  all,  since  there  was 
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nothing  harder  for  him  to  do  than  to  put  aside  a  prisoner's  application,  and  he 
could  not  resist  it  when  it  was  urged  by  a  pleading  wife  and  a  weeping  child.53 

The  literature  does,  however,  provide  a  few  clues  as  to  the  factors  that  might  have 
had  considerable  influence  in  Lincoln's  decision  making.  Barton,  for  example,  suggests 
that  Lincoln  pardoned  some  guilty  soldiers  simply  because  they  were  young,54  and  Jona- 
thon  Truman  Dorris  agrees  that  "a  youthful  prisoner  was  almost  always  certain  to  find 
favor  in  Lincoln's  sight."55  Indeed,  Lincoln  informed  General  George  G.  Meade  that  he 
was  "unwilling  for  any  boy  under  eighteen  to  be  shot."56 

Although  Barton  holds  that  Lincoln  was  not  easily  moved  in  cases  where  the  con- 
demned man  was  a  person  of  intelligence  and  influence,57  the  literature  generally  holds 
that  the  social  status  of  clemency  petitioners  and/or  their  supporters  was  a  major  influ- 
ence in  Lincoln's  clemency  decision  making.58  Lincoln,  for  example,  pardoned  Samuel 
B.  Davis  of  Delaware,  a  distant  relative  of  Jefferson  Davis,59  and  extended  clemency  to 
the  son  of  George  D.  Prentice,  editor  of  the  Louisville  Journal.60  When  Alexander  Ste- 
phens, vice  president  of  the  Confederacy  and  Lincoln's  former  fellow  legislator  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  from  1847  to  1849,  informed  Lincoln  that  Stephens' 
nephew  was  held  in  a  northern  prison,  Lincoln  paroled  the  nephew.61  Lincoln  also  con- 
sidered releasing  Edwin  C.  Claybrook  (of  the  Ninth  Virginia  Cavalry)  and  a  young  man 
named  Linder  (son  of  an  Illinois  friend  of  the  president)  as  a  New  Year's  gift  to  the  men's 
relatives.62 

Members  of  Congress  frequently  supported  clemency  requests.63  Congressman 
Orlando  Kellogg  of  New  York  even  made  such  an  appeal  at  midnight,  breaking  through 
guards  and  reaching  the  room  where  the  president  lay  in  bed.  Kellogg  informed  Lincoln 
that  the  petitioner,  who  was  to  be  shot  at  sunrise,  was  "an  old  neighbor"  and  that  he  could 
not  "allow  him  to  be  shot."  According  to  Carl  Sandburg,  Lincoln  reportedly  stayed  in 
bed,  listened  quietly  to  the  pleas  of  the  man  he  had  known  for  many  years,  and  then 
slowly  replied,  "Well,  I  don't  believe  shooting  him  will  do  him  any  good.  Give  me  that 
pen."64  Pennsylvania  Congressman  Thaddeus  Stevens  once  visited  the  White  House 
with  a  woman  from  his  district  seeking  a  pardon  for  her  son,  who  was  condemned  to  die 
for  sleeping  at  his  post.  Ironically,  Stevens  was  among  those  denouncing  the  president 
for  being  too  free  with  pardons.  Lincoln  reportedly  asked,  "Now,  Thad,  what  would  you 
do  in  this  case  if  you  happened  to  be  president?"65 

Several  commentators  take  the  view  that  the  personal  pleadings  of  a  wife  or  mother 
were  difficult  for  Lincoln  to  refuse.  Bates  declared  Lincoln  deficient  "in  the  element  of 
will"  and  "unfit  to  be  trusted  with  the  pardoning  power"  because  "in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten"  the  tears  of  a  woman,  "if  nothing  else,"  were  "sure  to  prevail."66  Barton  sarcastically 
notes,  "if  there  were  no  places  in  Washington  where  they  rented  widow's  clothes  and 
attractive  babies  to  women  who  wanted  to  make  appeals  to  the  president,  an  abundant 
supply  was  obtainable  and  was  used  persistently"67  Dorris  suggests  that  Lincoln  indi- 
cated an  awareness  of  his  "susceptibility  to  women"  by  complaining  that  Congress  took 
the  "responsibility"  for  the  sentences  of  deserters  and  "left  all  the  women  to  howl  all 
about"  him.68 

Finally,  the  literature  reports  an  abundance  of  idiosyncratic  stories  that  admit  of  no 
generalization.  Consider  the  following  reported  by  Richard  N.  Current: 
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During  the  winter  of  1963-64,  Representative  Daniel  W.  Vorrhees  oflndiana  vis- 
ited the  White  House  with  two  Indiana  senators,  a  fellow  congressman,  and  a  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mullitt.  The  latter's  father,  a  southern-born  preacher  in  his  seventies, 
had  been  convicted  of  conspiring  in  Tennessee  to  procure  ammunition  and  qui- 
nine for  the  enemy.  He  was  to  be  shot  within  forty-eight  hours. . .  .  Suddenly,  he 
[Lincoln]  asked  her  father's  name,  and  she  told  him.  "Why,  he  preached  in  Spring- 
field years  ago,  didn't  he?"  Yes,  he  had.  "Well,  this  is  wonderful!"  Lincoln  said.  "I 
knew  this  man  well;  I  have  heard  him  preach;  he  was  a  tall,  angular  man  like  I  am, 
and  I  have  been  mistaken  for  him  on  the  streets.  Did  you  say  he  was  to  be  shot  [the] 
day  after  tomorrow?  No,  no!  There  will  be  no  shooting  or  hanging  in  this  case."69 


Lincoln's  Clemency  Warrants 

To  assess  the  validity  of  the  literature's  generalizations  concerning  Lincoln's 
decision  making  in  a  new  context,  we  systematically  examined  the  331  warrants  Lincoln 
issued  to  offenders  convicted  by  the  civil  courts.  The  warrants  are  deposited  in  the 
National  Archives  (microfilm  set  no.  T967)  and  are  at  least  mentioned  in  the  literature.70 
We  are,  however,  unaware  of  any  systematic  analysis  of  their  content.71  To  provide  the 
proper  context  for  the  analysis,  we  first  note  (1)  the  number  and  types  of  clemency 
actions  taken  by  Lincoln,  (2)  the  distribution  of  warrants  by  state,  and  (3)  the  offenses 
addressed  in  each  warrant.  We  then  provide  an  inside  look  at  Lincoln's  decision  making 
through  an  examination  of  the  rationales  offered  by  the  president  for  each  decision. 

A  summary  of  the  data  with  respect  to  the  issuance  of  warrants  across  the  admini- 
strations of  Lincoln  and  the  number  of  individuals  to  whom  clemency  was  extended  is  as 
follows: 


Term 

Number  of  Warrants 

Number  of  Individuals 

1(1) 

69 

80 

1(2) 

73 

76 

1(3) 

94 

98 

1(4) 

89 

111 

2(1) 

6 

6 

Note:  Years  of  terms  are  in  parentheses. 

Although  it  might  be  tempting  to  attribute  the  apparent  increase  in  clemency  activity 
throughout  the  administration  to  the  escalation  of  hostilities  between  the  states,  similar 
patterns  (within  terms)  have  been  noted  both  in  an  examination  of  the  clemency  policies 
of  our  nation's  first  four  presidents72  and  in  analyses  of  clemency  policy  from  1900  to 
1993  P  The  number  of  warrants  actually  dropped  in  the  final  year  of  Lincoln's  first  term, 
but  the  number  of  individuals  affected  by  warrants  continued  to  increase  (from  98  in  the 
third  year  to  111  in  the  fourth). 

In  an  attempt  to  place  these  numbers  in  perspective,  Neely  notes  that  Lincoln 
refused  clemency  in  81  cases74  and  (apparently  referencing  Dorris)  adds  that  Lincoln's 
300  pardons  for  "nonmilitary"  offenses  exceed  the  141  issued  by  James  Buchanan  and 
the  175  issued  by  Franklin  Pierce.75  It  is  not  clear,  however,  how  Neely  (or  Dorris)  cate- 
gorized "military"  and  "nonmilitary"  offenses  or  whether  any  distinctions  among  the 
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various  types  of  clemency  actions  have  been  made  in  such  figures.76  For  purposes  of  this 
study,  we  categorized  each  form  of  clemency  employed  by  Lincoln.  In  the  circumstance 
of  multiple  actions  in  a  single  warrant  (e.g.,  "pardon  and  remission  of  fine"),  we  counted 
each  action  separately.  The  distribution  of  Lincoln's  civil  warrants  is  as  follows: 


Type  of  Clemency 


Number  of  Warrants 


Pardon 

Conditional  pardon 

Remission/fine 

Remission/commutation  of  sentence 

Respite 

Release/discharge  from  custody 

Release  from  any  penalty 


324 

9 

21 

6 
6 
4 

1 


Next,  we  determined  the  extent  to  which  Lincoln's  clemency  warrants  were  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  states  and  territorial  areas.  We  were  unable  to  identify  the  ori- 
gins of  3  cases.77  Among  the  warrants  we  could  identify  with  certainty,  we  found  the 
states  and  territorial  regions  with  the  highest  concentration  of  warrants  to  be  as  follows: 


State/Territory 


Warrants 


District  of  Columbia 

New  York 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Massachusetts 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Michigan 

Illinois 

Florida 


101 
42 
41 
33 
15 
12 
12 
12 
11 
11 
11 
9 


A  large  number  of  warrants  (101)  address  cases  in  the  District  of  Columbia.78  Many  of 
these  cases  involve  violations  that  would  not  appear  federal  in  nature.  Excluding  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  states  of  New  York  and  Kentucky  stand  out  as  those  receiving  the 
largest  numbers  of  clemency  warrants.  Our  data  support  Dorris's  suggestion  that  Ken- 
tuckians  "undoubtedly  enjoyed  a  choice  place"  in  Lincoln's  "affections"  and  that  the 
president  "may  have  also  been  especially  merciful  when  [Confederate  petitioners]  were 
from  his  native  state."79 

The  distribution  of  warrants  in  the  states  and  territories  also  reflects  the  impor- 
tance of  the  bitter  sectional  rivalry  and  Lincoln's  strategic  use  of  clemency.  Individuals  in 
the  four  "border"  states  (Missouri,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia)  alone  account  for 
97  warrants.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  warrants  signed  by  Lincoln,  and  38  percent  of  the 
total  warrants  issued  outside  the  District  of  Columbia,  were  assigned  to  individuals  in 
these  states.  The  strategy  of  the  president  is  stated  quite  clearly  in  a  clemency  warrant 
directed  to  John  Winter,  John  Fitzhugh,  and  Franklin  D.  Graham  (Missourians  con- 
victed of  "overt  acts  of  treason  against  the  government"  in  "the  rebellion"): 

The  president  most  earnestly  desires  the  reestablishment  of  good  principles  and 
the  restoration  of  peace,  order,  and  law  by  the  mildest  means  possible  and  is 
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TABLE  1 

Numbers  of  Offenses  Addressed  in  Lincoln's  Clemency  Warrants  (civil  court 

violations) 


Counterfeiting 

Postal  violations 

Theft/burglary/larceny 

Murder/manslaughter 

Assault/battery 

Conspiracy 

Treason 

Violation  of  revenue  laws 

Forgery 

Rebellion 

Mutiny 

Held  Confederate  office 

Arson 

Fraud 

Perjury 

Recognizance  violation 

Slave  trade  violation 

Embezzlement 

Rape 

Served  with  rebels 

Violated  National  Forces  Act 

Forfeiture 

Resisting  an  officer 

Resisting  a  vessel  pilot 


57 

50 

39 

35 

23 

22 

17 

14 

13 

12 

10 

9 

8 

6 

6 

6 

5 

5 

5 

4 

3 

2 

2 

2 


anxious  to  afford  to  all  who  have  been  seduced  and  led  astray  by  evil  consuls  a  safe 
and  easy  opportunity  to  return  to  their  duty  as  faithful  and  loyal  citizens.80 

Table  1  reports  the  offenses  most  frequently  addressed  in  Lincoln's  clemency  war- 
rants. Counterfeiting81  and  postal  crimes82  account  for  107  violations  alone.  Here,  how- 
ever, the  effects  of  the  war  between  the  states  on  clemency  policy  are  even  more  evident. 
a  sizable  number  of  offenses  clearly  are  war  related — conspiracy  (22),  treason  (17), 
rebellion  (12),  holding  an  office  in  the  Confederacy  (9),  serving  with  the  rebels  (4),  and 
violating  the  National  Forces  Act  (3).  Many  other  violations  related  to  the  war  and/or  the 
conduct  of  soldiers  appear  in  Lincoln's  clemency  warrants  but  are  not  listed  in  the  table 
(e.g.,  giving  liquor  to  a  soldier,  purchasing  a  pistol  from  a  soldier).  Whereas  the  majority 
of  the  violations  for  rape  (5),  assault  and  battery  (23),  and  theft/burglary/larceny  (39) 
originate  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  sizable  number  of  the  35  murder  and  man- 
slaughter cases  originated  in  the  various  territorial  regions. 

Finally,  we  examined  the  justifications  for  the  extension  of  clemency  that  were 
stated  in  each  warrant.  W.  H.  Humbert's  classic  study  of  clemency  suggests  that  "the 
motives  which  prompt  the  executive  in  the  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power  are  a  topic  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  clemency"83  Thus,  Humbert  takes  note  of  38  "principle"  and 
56  "less  frequent"  explanations  cited  in  the  clemency  statements  issued  from  1885  to 
1931.84  Like  Humbert,  we  assumed  that  "fair  results  [are]  perhaps  obtained  by  listing  all 
the  reasons  presented  in  each  recommendation."85  Thus,  eachjustification  was  coded  as 
a  different  rationale  unless  the  words  or  phrases  used  in  warrants  were  identical.  The 
result  of  this  process  was  the  identification  of  238  separate  rationales  for  the  extension  of 
clemency.  The  range  of  explicit  justifications  offered  by  Lincoln  is  quite  remarkable, 
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especially  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  warrants  issued  by  Washington  Adams  fef 

moving"  and  "for  diverse  and  other  g^  cansei £.  S°M  "*  thereUM° 

H»,  f  °"  ,the  °,her_hand.  th»  ™>ge  of  explanations  in  Lincoln's  warrants  is  not  unlike 
thatfound mHumbert'sexaminationofclemencyfrom  1860to  191fi  T  ,W  I  a  a 
.ndhridu ^^-M^fafc^r.1^^^^ 
in  the  mihtary,  or  for  merely  being  "anxious"  to  serve  in  the  military.  Those  who  E 
early,  were  wounded,  rose  through  the  ranks,  or  performed  "perilous  imponant  dm  «" 
«  *~ds  rf I " Pard°ned forbdn8a "-^le'recruiter  Lm"oTn ft^e 

2ZSx2cn™Z:?n"-  Pr0V0Cati°n'  inadvOT™«'  gating  circumstances, 
mitigating  circumstances,  acquiescence,  entrapment,  and  malicious  prosecution  Par 
dons  were  g,  ven  to  those  who  were  loyal  (prior  to  the  commission  of  their  crimesTthose 
who  were  "anxious"  to  be  loyal,  those  who  had  taken  an  oath  of  loyal™ a^Tsetno 
were  mUmg  to    ke  such  m  oA  The  „Km  good-humored  diTpo"rion-of"ne 

petmonerwasap  us,  and  the  promise  ofa  former  employer  to  rehire  anothe  petitione 
also  was  helpful.  A  summary  of  the  more  frequent  justifications  is  as  follows 


Justification 

Frequency 

Good  conduct  during  confinement 

Petitioner  repented,  was  penitent 

Good  character  before  commission  of  offense 

Youth 

Petitioner  took  an  oath  of  loyalty                         + 

Reference  to  wife,  mother,  or  widow 

First  offense 

Poor,  declining  health 

Reference  to  family  and/or  children 

Old  age 

Confessed  guilt  or  pleaded  guilty 

101 
61 
40 
37 
29 
20 
20 
20 
18 
15 
14 

vn„th  °Ur  Categ°rization  °f  rationales  confirms  the  literature's  perception  that 

youth  was  an  important  consideration  in  Lincoln's  decision  making.  Although  wtrrn 
donotreportwhetherindividuals  personally  approached  the  president  or  wheth"e 
who  did  approach  the  president  were  male  or  female,  the  wives,  mothers  and  widows  of 
peutioners  are  mentioned  in  20  instances.  Families  and  children  are  mentioTedTan 
additional  ,8  instances.  If  combined,  such  explanations  would  take  the  fourth  position 

_  .  Th;  ™n-ants  of  Lincoln  place  a  decided  emphasis  on  the  recommendations  and 
advice  of  other  individuals,  especially  those  officials  close  to  the  prosecutions  of  the 
offenses.  Whereas  the  advice  of  prison  and  penitentiary  officials  is  citS^ntf" 
he  recommendations  of  judges  and  justices  are  mentioned  73  times."  The  v Z  of 
U.S.  attorneys  and  district  attorneys  are  consulted  in  78  instances."  By  contrast  the  358 
warrants  signed  by  our  nation's  first  four  presidents  reference  the  recommendations  of 
judges  in  only  10  instances.»  ummenuations  ot 

An  even  more  interesting  feature  of  Lincoln's  warrants  is  the  wide  ranee  of  indi 
viduals  cited^  Wives  -near  relatives,"  friends,  and  neighbors  influenced  the  pTesidenA 
dec  s  k,ng,  as  d]d  members  rf the  u  s  SenMe       wa  House  of  Repre 

sentatives  (14  warrants),',  governors  (12  warrants),  former  governors  (2  warrants)  sue 
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legislators  (5  warrants),  mayors  (5  warrants),  former  mayors  (2  warrants),  aldermen  (2 
warrants),  and  city  council  members  (2  warrants). 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Samuel  Nelson  and  former  President  Franklin  Pierce  are 
conspicuous  as  supporters  of  clemency  petitions,92  but  the  presence  of  Major  General 
William  T.  Sherman  and  Andrew  Johnson  as  supporters  of  petitions  is  particularly  sur- 
prising. Sherman  was,  again,  among  those  most  critical  of  Lincoln's  clemency  decision 
making.  In  a  letter  to  the  judge  advocate  general  in  1864,  Sherman  suggested  that  40  or 
50  executions  would  "save  a  thousand  lives"  and  announced  his  intention  "to  execute  a 
good  many  spies  and  guerrillas . . .  without  bothering  the  president."  Sherman  noted  that 
"it  is  very  hard  for  the  president  to  hang  spies"  and  that  "too  many"  escape  "in  the  time 
consumed  by  trial,  review,  and  remission."93  In  the  same  year,  however,  Sherman  sup- 
ported the  warrant  of  Augustus  R.  Wright  of  Georgia,  a  member  of  the  Confederate  con- 
gress and  a  colonel  in  the  army  of  the  rebel  states.94  Vice  President  Andrew  Johnson, 
always  considered  to  be  on  the  side  of  those  viewing  Lincoln  as  all  too  lenient,  supported 
the  separate  warrants  of  John  H.  Craigmiles  (convicted  of  "taking  part  in  the  existing 
rebellion")  and  James  M.  Campbell  (convicted  of  holding  civil  office  in  the  confederacy).95 

The  Lincoln  warrants  also  display  what  appears  to  be  an  unprecedented  degree  of 
public  influence.  The  358  clemency  warrants  issued  by  our  nation's  first  four  presidents 
cite  "the  plea  of  respectable  citizens"  in  only  4  instances,96  but  the  warrants  of  Lincoln 
cite  the  plea  of  jurors  38  times.  Lincoln's  warrants  also  employ  the  following  phrases: 


Phrase 


Frequency 


Well-known  persons 

Respectable  persons 

Other  high  respectable  citizens 

A  number  of  high  respectable  citizens 

Honorable  citizens 

Large  number  of  high  respectable  citizens 


1 
4 
24 
20 
48 
96 


It  is  impossible  to  know  exactly  how  many  individuals  were  involved  in  warrants 
involving  such  general  language,  but  some  warrants  are  more  specific.  Fifty  "respectable 
citizens"  from  the  territory  of  Nebraska,  for  example,  supported  the  warrant  of  James 
Corrigan  (convicted  of  manslaughter).97  "Many  hundred  respectable  citizens  at  large" 
joined  the  senators,  representatives,  and  state  legislators  from  Minnesota,  as  well  as  the 
governor,  in  supporting  the  warrant  of  Luther  Preston  (convicted  of  stealing  from  the 
mails).  The  warrant  of  John  H.  Murphy  (convicted  of  manslaughter)  mentions  jurors, 
aldermen,  city  councilmen,  the  register,  the  collector,  and  "nearly  one  thousand  citizens 
of  the  District  of  Columbia."98  Joseph  S.  Hewins  (convicted  of  mail  robbery)  received 
support  from  a  postmaster,  the  president  of  a  railroad  company,  a  sheriff,  a  collector, 
many  "well-known  persons"  of  "undoubted  veracity,"  and  "over  eleven  hundred"  citi- 
zens and  acquaintances  in  Massachusetts.99  The  warrant  of  Daniel  Loudersmith  (con- 
victed of  forging  applications  for  pensions)  was  supported  by  a  "large  majority"  of  the 
members  of  the  Pennsylvania  state  legislature  and  "several  thousand  citizens."100 

Lincoln's  extensive  effort  to  provide  numerous  and  explicit  explanations  for  clem- 
ency decisions,  and  his  willingness  to  exercise  the  power  on  the  advice  of  individuals  and 
the  mass  public,  suggests  that  he  might  well  deserve  credit  for  having  used  one  of  the 
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most  unilateral  and  imperial  of  executive  powers  in  the  most  democratic  manner.  The 
apparently  unprecedented  degree  of  public  participation  in  the  clemency  decision- 
making process  undoubtedly  was  the  product  of  numerous  factors,  but  we  suspect  that 
Lincoln  thrived  on  the  hope  that  each  request  that  he  granted  further  educated  a  portion 
of  the  public  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  clemency  power  in  the  justice  system.  Thus, 
although  Lincoln's  overall  clemency  policy  was  the  object  of  sharp  public  criticism,  it 
also  was  a  means  by  which  he  could  enjoy  the  opportunity  to  win  the  respect,  and  per- 
haps the  support,  of  the  citizenry. 


Conclusion 

Our  review  of  the  literature  reveals  that  the  clemency  policy  of  the  Lincoln 
administration  was  highlighted  by  military  strategy,  the  Proclamation  of  Amnesty  and 
Reconstruction,  and  the  Minnesota  Sioux  Conflict.  Lincoln  used  pardons  to  boost 
morale  among  Union  fighting  forces  as  well  as  to  encourage  desertion  among  border 
state  troops.  He  attempted  to  ground  his  amnesty  policy  in  the  pardoning  power,  dem- 
onstrating flexibility  and  deference  to  Congress  in  his  approach  to  reconstruction. 
Whereas  Lincoln  spared  hundreds  of  Santee  Sioux  Indians  from  the  hangman's  noose, 
the  execution  of  thirty-nine  others  received  his  approval.  The  literature,  however, 
reveals  little  in  the  way  of  systematic  knowledge  of  the  actual  decision-making  process 
under  Lincoln.  Anecdotal  evidence  suggests  that  he  was  sympathetic  to  those  of  high 
social  status  and  petitioners  who  were  young.  There  is  further  evidence  that  women  and 
congressmen  were  successful  advocates  for  clemency  action. 

Our  examination  of  warrants  issued  to  offenders  convicted  by  the  civil  courts 
reveals  that  Lincoln  used  a  relatively  wide  variety  of  clemency  actions  and  strategically 
employed  clemency  powers  in  the  border  states.  The  data  add  further  evidence  to  the 
notion  that  Lincoln  was  sympathetic  toward  petitioners  from  Kentucky.  Unlike  our 
nation's  first  four  presidents,  Lincoln  generally  was  careful  to  provide  numerous  explicit 
justifications  for  each  clemency  decision.  We  will  continue  to  explore  whether  Lincoln 
was  in  fact  unique  in  this  respect.  Our  future  research  will  examine  justifications  offered 
by  other  administrations  before  and  after  Lincoln.  Our  analysis  of  the  rationales  in  clem- 
ency warrants  here  does  provide  further  evidence  that  youth  was  an  important  factor  in 
Lincoln's  clemency  decision  making.  "Good  conduct"  and  a  penitent  disposition  appear 
to  have  been  of  primary  importance.  As  a  result,  Lincoln's  warrants  frequently  reference 
the  opinions  of  prison  officials,  judges,  and  district  attorneys. 

We  find  particularly  interesting  Lincoln's  frequent  reference  to  a  wide  variety  of 
national,  state,  and  local  public  officials.  In  combination  with  frequent  references  to 
groups  of  citizens,  the  warrants  issued  by  Lincoln  reveal  a  clemency  process  that  is 
remarkably  public  in  nature — again,  quite  unlike  that  of  the  first  four  presidents.  This 
feature  might  have  been  a  natural  reaction  to  the  intense  criticism  of  the  president's 
clemency  policy.  Finally,  our  analysis  reveals  that  even  the  most  rigorous  critics  of  Lin- 
coln were  willing  to  petition  the  president  when,  in  their  view,  clemency  was  deserved. 
Thus,  the  embattled  president  suffered  the  abuses  of  his  critics  while  instructing  them  in 
the  occasional  wisdom  of  mercy. 
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We  emphasize  the  importance  of  further  research  on  the  exercise  of  clemency.  As 
noted,  it  is  difficult  to  assess  the  form  and  impact  of  Lincoln's  clemency  decisions  with- 
out points  of  reference.  The  clemency  decisions  of  presidents  before  and  after  Lincoln 
have,  however,  generally  been  ignored  by  political  scientists.  We  recently  completed  a 
data  set  of  individual  acts  of  clemency  from  1789  to  1933  and  believe  that  a  more  rigor- 
ous, broad,  comparative  examination  of  Lincoln's  clemency  decision  making  will  result 
from  this  effort. 
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Disunion  follows  the  Civil  War  as  it  unfolded. 
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On  a  frosty  day  in  late  February  1862,  at  a  little  past  noon,  400  people  stood  solemnly 
within  the  stone-walled  courtyard  of  the  Tombs,  New  York  City's  jail.  Eighty  were  marines, 
dressed  in  Union  blue  and  standing  rigidly  at  attention  with  loaded  rifles  and  fixed 
bayonets;  the  rest  of  the  crowd  consisted  of  reporters,  politicians  and  observers  who  had 
cadged  invitations  to  an  unusual  execution. 

The  condemned,  flanked  by  government  officials,  was  a  small,  dark-haired  man  in  a  black 
frock  coat.  His  arms  were  pinioned,  a  black  hood  covered  his  face  and  a  noose  encircled  his 
neck.  He  had  been  convicted  of  having  "piratically,  feloniously,  and  forcibly"  captured  "800 
negroes,  with  intent  to  make  them  slaves."  His  name  was  Nathaniel  Gordon,  and  he  was 
about  to  become  the  only  man  in  American  history  to  be  executed  for  the  crime  of  slave 
trading. 

After  Gordon's  conviction,  his  lawyers  had  exercised  the  one  option  open  to  them  -  a  direct 
appeal  to  the  president  of  the  United  States.  The  Constitution  states  that  the  president  "shall 
have  the  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons."  And  no  president  in  the  history  of  this 
nation  has  been  so  praised,  or  so  criticized,  for  his  use  of  the  pardoning  power  as  Abraham 
Lincoln.  He  was,  to  some,  a  man  of  compassion  and  mercy,  to  others,  a  sentimental  meddler 
who  continually  undermined  military  discipline  and  the  sanctity  of  the  courts.  But  in  this 
case  the  habitually  merciful  Abraham  Lincoln  withheld  his  customary  clemency  and  allowed 
the  execution  to  take  place.  Why? 

Library  of  CongressThe  execution  of  Nathaniel  Gordon. 

There  were  three  areas  in  which  Lincoln's  pardoning  power  could  be  applied.  The  first 

related  to  cases  in  the  civil  courts.  During  his  tenure,  Lincoln  reviewed  456  civil  cases;  375 

of  them  -  over  82  percent  —  received  pardons.  The  second  class  had  to  do  with  those  in 

rebellion  against  the  government.  This  being  the  Civil  War,  more  than  half  the  country 

qualified. 

The  third  category  was  in  military  cases.  It  was  here  that  Lincoln  received  the  most  criticism 
for  what  was  perceived  as  his  interference  in  the  flow  of  military  justice  and  discipline.  He 
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made  it  clear  from  the  beginning  that  he  was  "unwilling  for  any  boy  under  18  to  be  shot," 
and  he  had  a  tendency  to  pardon  youths  who  had  fallen  asleep  on  guard  duty  or  had 
deserted.  Gen.  Joseph  Hooker  once  sent  an  envelope  to  the  president  containing  the  cases  of 
55  convicted  and  doomed  deserters;  Lincoln  merely  wrote  "Pardoned"  on  the  envelope  and 
returned  it  to  Hooker. 

Two  men  who  felt  that  Lincoln  had  to  be  protected  from  his  own  kinder  instincts  were 
members  of  his  cabinet.  Gideon  Welles,  the  secretary  of  the  Navy,  confided  to  his  diary  that 
the  president  "is  always  disposed  to  mitigate  punishment,  and  to  grant  favors,"  adding  that 
"sometimes  this  is  a  weakness."  Edward  Bates,  Lincoln's  first  attorney  general,  defined  the 
president  as  an  ideal  man,  with  but  one  failing:  "I  have  sometimes  told  him,"  Bates  recalled, 
that  "he  was  unfit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  pardoning  power.  Why,  if  a  man  comes  to  him 
with  a  touching  story  his  judgment  is  almost  certain  to  be  affected  by  it.  Should  the 
applicant  be  a  woman  —  a  wife,  a  mother  or  a  sister  —  in  9  cases  out  of  10  her  tears,  if 
nothing  else,  are  sure  to  prevail." 

His  inclination  toward  mercy  was  certainly  not  lost  on  his  generals,  either.  William 
Tecumseh  Sherman  made  his  frustration  known  in  an  1864  letter  to  the  judge  advocate 
general,  writing  that  he  planned  to  "execute  a  good  many  spies  and  guerrillas,"  without,  as 
he  put  it  "bothering  the  president." 

Lincoln  did  interfere  freely  in  affairs  of  military  discipline.  Responsible  for  the  conduct  of  an 
increasingly  ferocious  war,  he  would  not  countenance  taking  life  if  no  good  would  be  served. 
But  his  approach  to  clemency  for  those  in  the  ranks  was  neither  whimsical  nor  haphazard. 
He  believed  that  the  most  serious  offenders  should  be  punished;  he  offered  no  pardon  to 
bounty  jumpers  or  recruiters  for  the  Confederacy.  He  refused  to  show  favoritism  to  officers 
over  enlisted  men,  and  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  pleas  of  soldiers  whose  offenses  smacked  of 
meanness  or  brutality. 

Lincoln  once  told  a  friend, 

I  reckon  there  never  was  a  man  raised  in  the  country  on  a  farm,  where  they  are 
always  butchering  cattle  and  hogs  and  think  nothing  of  it,  that  ever  grew  up  with 
such  an  aversion  to  bloodshed  as  I  have  and  yet  I've  had  more  questions  of  life 
and  death  to  settle  in  four  years  than  all  the  men  who  ever  sat  in  this  chair  put 
together.  But,  I've  managed  to  get  along  and  do  my  duty,  as  I  believe,  and  still 
save  most  of  them. 

Nevertheless,  he  added,  "there  are  some  cases  where  the  law  must  be  executed." 

It  was  in  this  frame  of  mind  that  Lincoln  approached  the  Gordon  case.  Along  with  Gordon's 
lawyers  came  petitions  containing  thousands  of  names  seeking  mercy.  The  law  under  which 
the  man  been  condemned,  they  argued,  had  been  a  dead  letter  for  decades.  Moreover,  he 
harmed  no  Americans  or  committed  treason. 

Rhoda  White,  the  wife  of  a  New  York  judge  -  a  strong  Lincoln  supporter  -  actually  visited 
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the  White  House,  taking  with  her  the  condemned  man's  wife  and  _  .  ,  ,  _ . 
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mother.  It  was  a  particularly  difficult  time  for  the  Lincolns;  their  Highlights 
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Mrs.  White  had  written  Lincoln  exactly  the  type  of  letter  that  had  as  photos  and  articles  from 
worked  so  often  in  the  past: 
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I  would  not  intrude  upon  the  sanctity  of  your  sickroom  and 
upon  your  hours  of  grief  but  for  the  sake  of  mercy,  and  for  the  sake  of  an  afflicted 
mother  and  wife  who  are  bowed  down  with  sorrow  and  look  to  God  and  to  you  to 
lift  the  heavy  burden  they  are  suffering  under. 

But  Lincoln,  the  reputed  soft  touch  for  a  weeping  wife  and  grieving  mother,  refused  to  see 
them.  The  ladies  were  instead  given  an  audience  with  the  ever-emotional  Mary  Lincoln; 
deeply  moved,  Mary  tried  to  discuss  a  commutation  with  her  husband.  He  flatly  refused. 

What  was  it  about  this  case  that  failed  to  call  forth  Lincoln's  widely  touted  mercy?  He  tells 
us  himself.  Although  he  had  "always  hated  slavery,  I  think  as  much  as  any  abolitionist,"  it 
was  still  legal  in  more  than  half  the  country,  and  as  Lincoln  had  said  in  speech  after  speech, 
"I  believe  there  is  no  right,  and  ought  to  be  no  inclination  in  the  people  of  the  free  states"  to 
"interfere  with  the  question  of  slavery  at  all." 

But  Lincoln  had  no  such  ambivalence  regarding  the  slave  trade;  he  abhorred  it,  and  more  to 
the  point,  the  law  forbade  it.  On  one  of  the  numerous  occasions  when  Lincoln  was  asked  to 
consider  mercy  for  Gordon,  he  stated, 

I  believe  I  am  kindly  enough  in  nature,  and  can  be  moved  to  pity  and  to  pardon 
the  perpetrator  of  almost  the  worst  crime  that  the  mind  of  man  can  conceive  or 
the  arm  of  man  can  execute;  but  any  man,  who,  for  paltry  gain  and  stimulated 
only  by  avarice,  can  rob  Africa  of  her  children  to  sell  into  interminable  bondage, 
I  never  will  pardon. 

Nathaniel  Gordon  was  executed  on  Feb.  21, 1862. 

Follow  Disunion  at  twitter.com/NYTcivilwar  or  join  us  on  Facebook. 

Sources:  John  Taylor,  "Bloody  Valverde:  A  Civil  War  Battle  on  the  Rio  Grande,  February 
21, 1862";  Donald  S.  Frazier,  "Blood  &  Treasure:  Confederate  Empire  in  the  Southwest"; 
Robert  L.  Kerby,"The  Confederate  Invasion  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona";  Flint  Whitlock, 
"Distant  Bugles,  Distant  Drums:  The  Union  Response  to  the  Confederate  Invasion  of  New 
Mexico." 
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LINCOLH-STEPHEtfS. 


In  1647  two  men  were  elected  to  Congress 
froa  v/ideiy  separated  sections  of  the  country , 
one  from  the  ifortn,  the  other  from  the  South. 
One  was  far  above  average  height,  the  other 
#as  a  small  or  under-sized  man.  Both  were 
intellectual  giants.  One   was  opposed  to  slavery, 
the  other  opposed  secession.   During  their  re- 
spective congressional  careers  they  became 
ararm,  personal  friends  and  re&ained  so  until 
death.  One   was  destined  to  become  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  other  Vice-President 
of  the  Confederacy.   One  was  to  be  assassinated, 
the  other  was  to  become  a  political  prisoner 
of  the  Government  he  had  once  served.   One  was 
Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  the  other  was 
Alexander  H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia. 

As  is  always  the  case  in  life,  they  parted 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  year 
1349,  and  it  was  not  for  16  years  that  they 
met  again.   Meanwhile  the  iiation  was  torn  by 
civil  strife.  Their  next  meeting  took  place 
at  night  on  board  a  gunboat  in  hampden  hoads, 
Va. ,  early  in  February,  1865.  The  occasion 
was  a  famous  peace  conference  which  sought,  but 
failed,  to  end  the  Civil  War.  President  Lincoln 
and  his  Secretary  of  State  represented  the 
Union;  Stephens  was  one  of  the  delegates  repre- 
senting the  Confederacy. 

When  the  parley  ended  in  failure,  Lincoln 
turned  to  his  old  and  beloved  colleague  of 
congressional  days  and  asked,  "Alex,  is  there 
anything  I  can  do  for  you  personally ?"  Stephens 
informed  Lincoln  that  he  had  a  nephew  who  was 
a  prisoner  of  war  at  Johnsons  Island  in  Lake 
Erie  near  Sandusky,  Ohio,  but  his  family  had 
heard  nothing  from  him— could  Lincoln  find  out 
something  about  him,  could  he  get  word  to  him 
that  his  people  at  home  were  well.   That  was 
all.  The  old  friends  parted. 

But  Lincoln  had  his  Oivn  idea.  Two  days 
later,  Lt.  John  Stephens,  of  the  Confederate 
Army,  arose  as  usual  to  begin  the  depressing 


Untteb  States  Senate 


MEMORANDUM 


*,■»,+  \ ™>     life  of  a  prisoner  of  war,   just  as  he 
IZ 2m  for  a  years  without  hope  of  change. 
She   toelao^ter  registered  twenty  ho low  sero, 

!nd  he  waB  standing  in  hie  to'^-"*^ 
-+™r»  trwinii  to  keep  warm.     An  orderly  appear** 
»t  IL  dow  informing  Ma  to  report  at  once  to 
?L  cording  oxllSer.     His  au rprlae  wae  ^ eat. 
lhat  did  the  commander  want   of  hint     he  haQ 

,"f  other  prisoners  £oi ^-«  called 
o.it  and  revel  were  heard  from  again,      wis  no  to 
„f(StMfi«  fate?     £ith  the  orderly,  he  went 
to  the  cinder  where  a  still  ff?£«  f^***. 
^ited  hla.     He  « ^^fef  KJSS 

°"1^o!e0ZrrlohfAf1repOLne^risp'of 
SftP     to  report  to  me  here  in  person  and  send 
ntm'to  me?   It   is   in  pursuance  of  an  arrange- 
ment   I  made  yesterday  *ith  His  uncle,  Hon.   A.   h. 
Stephens.  A     Llncollu 

Tne  boy  was  fairly  stunned  ^n  he  read 

this  message,  but  ^^^^S^^HoSd  a* 
-rapped  in  buffalo  robes,  placed  on  board  a 
bobsled  drawn  by  two  mules  across  Lake-  trie. 

thfpr^idenfox  thl   United  States  in  P= 
at  the   action's  Capital  was  beyond  the   ^^ 
nation  of  a  son  of  the  South  in  the  Confederate 

****&  due  time  he  was  ushered  into  the  pxesei.ce 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.     The  President  was  lying 
full  length  on  a  long  office  table  with  his 
flbo«  on  the  table,  and  his  face  resting  on 
Ms  hand  talking  to  Secretary  of  State  |e*ard, 
who  was  seated  in  a  nearby  chair,     he  was 
cordially  received  and  introduced  *°  f ?fbe?re- 
tatv  of  State.      Lincoln  suggested  that   if  he 
n^  friendsin  Washington  he  could  pay  them  a 
visit"  tlTn  Report  balk  to  him.     Uo  guard  was 
necessary,     he  was  under  the  parole  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.     Five  days 
later  the  young  lieutenant  reported  back  to 
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MEMORANDUM 


ttS  felt.  House  «*  *gg*  «», ^eifaasocxTtion 
Lincoln  talked  about  his  uncle  their  a  jwj^ 

iL^^oSnrelerale'officef  a  short  letter 

for  "r^^Iocora^to  our 'agreement,  your 
Dear  *lef'    ,£°n°„t  ^ephe  s.  goes  to  you  bear- 

nepb?M'«  note       Pleaeefln  return,  select  and 
log  this  note,     *«?■"»  ranJ[  lmprlBOn_ 

efaAVcLonf «J-  condition  aoet 
^ntly  retiree  "Veepectlully. 

A.    Lincoln. 

Eeturning  to  hie  dee*,  he  JW*W**  a 

,,     i»t«  n?  hirnHelf.  and  handed  it  to 
snail  photo  °f  "imS5;±L  maa,  suppose  you 
Stephens,  6^;.i°Z.      I  don't  expect 
take  this  along  witn  you.      * «• 
there  are  many  «  them  do  ,n  bou th. 

young  Stephe^jasc^rxedthrou^ 

lines,  arriving  at  his  ueorg  tollvered 

the  first  week  in  *ay,   Wbo.  «         then  tbe 

?0  -le^the^rroucllfrihoiaents  in 

o^e  01  w»  *    »         ecene  in  the  cell  at 
all  cur  history  is  SLfS  of  June  1,   1865. 
rcrt  ^e^^  "^"vicetpresident  Sf  the 
Alexander,  Stephens,   ;*^hl     fate.     This 
Confederacy,    is  awa"^pS«i(»  aSd  loved  his 
prisoner  who  opposed  ^CX  dLry  that  morning. 
Sation  made  an  entry  in  ^sp^^e^1  Johnson^ 

11  *J£&  HI  llmvfvy  of  SS2U  Lincoln. 

K  a  *?£  ffst^hln^s  journal  xor  that  morning 

The  entry  in  Stepnen  b  j  ,tnd 

reads,  wKose  early.    /^  Li£coln.I  requested 
mourning  IM  «Ef**L2*  m^'acSpoi   coffee  and 
the  corporal  Vcan^a^ostTea^  the  spirit 

remembrance  oi  me* 
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Thirteen  years  later  on  February  13,  18?8. 
the  famous  oil  painting  of  the  •*£*•*■•**• 

Emancipation  Proclamation,  in  ^ich  Lincoln 
U*S  central  figure,  was  pres entcd to  .he 
it^+^5  ct-tea  Government.   This  picture  now 
hangs  in  ?he  old  luprenie  Court  Chamber  in  the 
A~»ft*i  Building  in  Washington.  On  this 

CaP "?in  Ilexalder  H.  Stephens,  who  had  been 
occasion,  Aiexanue*  «•  ~*i  *  chosen 

reelected  to  Congress  from  0;«g*a»  ™£  ~"£e 
to  deliver  the  acceptance .speech  on  -he  part 
of  the  Government.   In  that  aocrese  wu*  ■■ 
found  this  tribute  by  Stephens  to  his  old 

fr^nd  Lincoln.   I  quote:  *He  was  wara- 

■ith the  milk  of  human  kindness." 

That  *as  the  tribute  of  Alexander  B. 
at«nhina  one  time  Vice-President  of  the 
SSSSSS-Tto  the  President  '^om  tenths 
rancors  of  Civil  War  could  not  turn  agftltt* 
an  old  friend. 


wnaNV^oi^HW 


3)mia«  ?3ji?}<g  aajmift 


Cherrebeth  Gordon,  ^/V«r>^      Wu^^^^g^^     S^z*^©-^ 

23  Munro   "nrk  Ave., 
Toronto j  g  Co^^JLaU 

g  ALLOMSCaS 

To-day  I  have  been  thinkinp  of  Making  allowances  for  another's 
behaviour.  The  incident  cam®  to  thought  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  William  Scott,  a 
volunteer  from  Vermont,   insho  M  found  "sleeping  at  his  post". 

The  files  in  the  War  Department  at  Washington  reveal  that  Seott 
"did  go  to  sleep  ur>on  his  post,   thus  at  the  hour  between  three  and   four  A.M.  on  the 
31st  day  of  August,  1361,  nihil  a  on  picket  guard  near  Camp  Lyon,   B.C.* 

On  September  7,   three  d@ys  after  the  sentence,  officers  and  privates 

of  the  3rd  Regiment  sent  &  petition  to  General  Smith  that  Hl).iaa  Scott  "no?,-  under 

sentence  of  death  may  be  spared".     The  following  day  before  ths*  date  set  for  the  exe- 

cution,  General  McClelland  vnrote  a  letter  to  his   wit*  in  «»hich  he  ©aid  "Mr,   Lincoln 

came  this  moraine  to  ask  ne  to  pardon  ■  mm  that  I  Iwd  ordered  to  be  shot".     Later  on 

1 
the  s&ma  day  Mr,  HcCleliand-  signed  a  reprieve  for  Scott  because  of  the  earnest  ■ppni}, 

of  the  soldiers,   Scott's  good  character,  and  also  for  the  reason  that  "th<*  "resident 

of  the  United  States  has  expressed  a  wish  that  as  this  is  tha  first  condemnation  to 

death  in  this  array  for  this  erise,  mercy.  ,asy  be  extended  to  th©  original." 

Lincoln  bad  enquired  how  long  this  soldier  had  been  on  duty. 

of  the  long  hours  this  sentinel  had  been  on  duty,  Lincoln  Sftld  that  hs  himself, 

the  saws  circumstances,  mJp;,ht  easily  have  fallen  to  sleep. 

The  reaction  of  Abrsha-a  Lincoln  to  violations  of  military  r* 

\ 

contributed  much  towards  establishing  precedents  with  respect  to  the  punishment 
subsequent  offenders. 

It  seems  to  me   that  the  Sioux  admonition,  if  practiced,  could  be 
helpful  in  mercilessly  judging  and  condemning  others*  "Do  not  judge  your  brother  until 
you  have  walked  in  his  mocassins  for  two  weeks." 


1 


-2- 


It  I  seems  to,-<fie  a] 
faults  \*f_xiharactftr, 
Many  times  I  have  been  very  th&.nkful  for  these  lines t 


/^ 


jt^rJ 


COMPASSION. 

Who  kno>»s  f  1*021  the  pattern 

A  dauntless  heart  weaves 
What  colors  he  chose  froa 

Ifeftt  price  he  has  p«id? 
Who  knows  by  the   wealth 

Of  the  fruit  and  the  leaves 
The  struggle  the  roots 

Of  the  tree  may  have  had? 


,, 


;**     ^   ^ 
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THE  PARDONED  SENTINEL. 

Our  engraving -on  page  136  illustrates  a  touch- 

vn.noC;  rU  °f  ,he,l!Ue  *"»»«**  our  readers 
will  not  be  sorry  to  have  recalled  to  their  remem- 
brance. Early  in  the  rebellion  a  young  seminel 
named  Wilmam  Scott,  a  native'  of  Vermont 
was  found  asleep  on  his  post,  at  the  Chain  Bridge 
near  Washington.  Several  instances  of  this  na- 
ture having  then  recently  occurred,  it  wag  thought 
necessary  to  make  an  example  of  Scott  He 
was  accordingly  tried  by  court-martial,  and  con- 
demned to  be  shot.  At  the  last  moment  his  case 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  President  Lin- 
coln, and  that  most  kind-hearted  of  men,  learn- 
ing  that  young  Scott  had  always  borne  a  wor- 
thy character,  demeaning  himself  as  a  true  and 
faithful  soldier  until  this  one  offense  against  the 
rules  of  military  discipline,  not  only  pardoned 
him  at  once,  but,  fearing  that  the  pardon  might 
arrive  too  late  if  intrusted  to  other  hands,  drove 
himself  to  the  place  appointed  for  the  execution 
where  he  arrived  just  in  season  to  save  the  voung 
man  s  lite  From,  that  time  onward  none  "of  his 
superiors  had  occasion  to  find  fault  with  Scott 
who,  a  few  months  afterward,  fell  bravely  fightl 
ing  in  the  trenches  before  Yorktown.  His  last 
words  were  a  prayer  that  God  would  bless  "good 
Abkaham  Lincoln." 

This  beautiful  incident,  so  honorable  to  the 
kind  heart  of  President  Lincoln,  was  made  the 
subject  of  a  ballad  by  Francis  de  IUes  Jan- 
vier, which  Mr.  Murdoch,  the  elocutionist, 
often  read  with  great  effect  in  the  soldiers'  hos- 
pitals. No  one  ever  heard  it  without  being  moved 
to  tears. 


\y>. 
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SAVING    A    DESEKTEU. 

|  Mnny  Incidents  have  been  -riven  showing  Pies'- 
dent  Lincoln's  kindness  of  heart  In  pardoning 
military  offenders  in  the  Union  armv  who  were 
condemned  to  death.  The  following 'is  both  new 
and  authentic:  A  prominent  public  man,  having 
an  appointment  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  noticed  as  he 
approached  the  Executive  Mansion  a  forlorn. 
middle  aged  woman  sobbing  convulsively  near  the 
entrance.  Touched  by  her  grief,  he  asked  if  he 
could  help  her. 

"I  must  see  the  president,"  she  exclaimed,  "and 
these  men  will  not  let  me  go  in!  My  son  is  to  be 
shot  this  afternoon  for  desertion.  Three  davs  I 
have  been  here  begging  to  be  allowed  to  have  a 
word  with  the  president." 

The  whole  story  was  soon  told.  Her  husband 
had  died  in  battle.  Two  sons  had  also  fallen.  Her 
youngest  boy  had  enlisted,  and  deserted  from  sheer 
homesickness.  He  had  been  arrested  while  on  the 
way  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  mother,  and  had  been 
tried  and  sentenced  to  death.  The  execution  was 
to  take  place  that  afternoon  wherever  his  regiment 
might  be. 

The  poor  widow  had  made  a  friend  who  had  the 
wit  to  serve  her.     He  bade  her  follow  him  into  the 
Executive  Mansion,  and  to  wait  for  him  in  an  ante- 
!  room  while  he  was  pleading  her  cause.    Joining 
the  president,  he  told  her  story. 
"Where  is  she?"  asked  the  president. 
"Behind  that  door." 
"I  will  see  her  at  once." 

Opening  the  door,  he  saw  the  white-faced  widow- 
trembling  from  nervousness  and  ready  to  break 
down  at  the  lirst  word.  He  strode  across  the  room 
and  patted  her  gently  on  the  shoulder. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you,  mother?"  he  asked, 
in  that  simple,  homely  way  that  was  characteristic 
of  him. 

"O  Mr.  President,  save  my  boy!  save  my  boy! 
Von  alone  can  do  it." 

Then    she    repeated    with  moans  and  sobs  her 
story.    The  president  listened  with  intense  sympa- 
thy.    A  few  incisive  questions  brought  out  the  few- 
details  which  she  had  to  give. 
"Your  husband  was  killed  in  battle?"  he  asked. 
"Yes." 

"You  have  lost  two  sons  already  in  the  armv5"    * 
"Yes." 

"This  is  the  only  one  left?" 
"The  only  one." 

"He  must  be  pardoned,  whatever  he  may  have 
done.  I  will  go  at  once  to  the  War  Department  to 
see  about  it." 

The   president  found  it  impossible  to  ascertain 
where  the  deserter  was  under  arrest.    The  officials  i 
told  him  that  it-would  be  impracticable  to  obtain 
information  in  time  to  prevent  the  execution. 

President  Lincoln  was  a  very  determined  man  j 
when  his  heart  was  set  on  anything. 

"I  shall  not  be  balked  by  red  tape '."  he  exclaimed. 
"That  boy  must  not  be  shot.  I  shall  suspend  all 
military  executions  for  forty-eight  hours  until  you 
can  find  out  where  the  boy  is." 

A  general  order  was  telegraphed  to  all  army 
.headquarters.  All  executions  were  stayed.  The 
young  deserter  was  discovered  and  pardoned. 

Lincoln  had  no  more  painful  duty  than  that  of: 
sealing  the  fate  of  deserters.    He  was  humane  and 
merciful  to  a  degree  that  was  subversive  of  disci- 
pline In  the  opinion  of  military  men.     Put  he  knew  j 
how  to  be  just. 


ONE    OF    LINCOLN'S    PARDONS 

F.   R.  Guernsey 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  D.  C, 
December  17,  1863. 
Major-General  Hurlbut,  Memphis,  Term. 

Dear  Sir: — I  understand  that  you  have, 
under  sentence  of  death,  a  tall  old  man  by 
the  name  of  Henry  F.  Luckett.  I,  per- 
sonally, knew  him,  and  did  not  think  him  a 
bad  man.  Please  do  not  let  him  be  exe- 
cuted, unless  upon  further  order  from  me; 
and,  in  the  meantime,  send  me  a  transcript 
of  the  record.—  A.  LINCOLN. 

'"Phis  telegram,  now  on  file  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment  at  Washington,  was  Abraham  Lincoln's 
response  to  an  appeal  made  in  behalf  of  a  man 
under  sentence  of  death  with  whom  he  had  for- 
merly been  acquainted.  Behind  it  lies  a  strange 
and  unusual  story,  which  shows  how  Mr.  Lincoln's 
great  heart  went  out  spontaneously  to  all  in  distress. 
Daniel  W.  Voorhees,  during  the  Civil  War,  rep- 
resented an  Indiana  district  in  Congress.  Late  on 
a  December  afternoon,  in  1863,  a  page  brought  to 
Mr.  Voorhees,  in  his  seat  in  the  house,  the  card 
of  one  of  his  constituents,  Bullitt  by  name.  Go- 
ing to  the  door,  he  was  greeted  by  Bullitt  and  the 
latter' s  wife.  Both  bore  the  marks  of  travel,  and 
appeared  to  be  in  deep  distress.  Mr.  Voorhees 
conducted  them  to  a  committee  room,  and  the 
husband  hastened  to  disclose  the  reason  for  their 
presence  at  the  capitol.  The  wife's  father  was 
Rev.  Henry  F.  Luckett,  an  aged  Methodist  min- 
ister, who  at  different  times  had  held  charges  in 
most  of  the  states  of  the  Middle  West  His  small 
savings  were  so  invested  that  the  opening  of  the 
war  had  swept  them  away,  and  left  him  practically 
penniless.  The  old  man's  losses  had  weighed 
heavily  upon  him,  and  had  produced  in  his  mind 
a  settled  belief  that  he  was  to  become  a  pauper 
and  public  charge. 

His  family,  hoping  that  he  would  benefit  by  a 
change  of  scene,  finally  induced  him  to  visit  a 
niece  who  lived  in  Memphis.  There  his  bitter 
and  constant  lamentations  over  his  losses  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  government  detectives,  anxious 
for  advancement  and  not  over-scrupulous  as  to 
how  they  secured  it  These  officials,  learning 
that  the  old  man's  sympathies  were  with  the 
South,  told  him  that  the  Confederate  forces  stood 
in  pressing  need  of  quinine  and  percussion  caps, 
that  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  trade  through 
the  lines,  [Memphis  was  then  in  the  possession 
of  the  Federal  troops.]  and  that,  if  he  would 
undertake  to  supply  these  wants,  he  could  speedily 
and  safely  repair  his  fortunes.  The  minister  fell 
into  the  trap  thus  prepared  for  him.  He  was  ar- 
rested with  the  contraband  articles  in  his  posses- 
sion, tried  by  a  military  court,  and  condemned  to 
death. 

"  He  is  t»i  be  shot  day  after  to-morrow,"  said 
Mr.  Bullitt  "  Can  you  not  help  us  to  save  him  ? 
I  am  sure  you  will,  if  it  is  in  your  power." 

Mr.  Voorhees,  deeply  moved  by  his  visitor's 
distress,  but  knowing  that  an  appeal  to  Secretary 
Stanton  would  be  without  avail,  resolved  upon 
the  instant  to  carry  the  matter  straight  to  Mr. 
Lincoln.  Before  the  day  was  ended,  he  sought 
out  Henry  S.  Lane  and  Thomas  A.  Hendricks, 
who  then  represented  Indiana  in  the  senate,  and 
secured  promises  of  their  aid  in  the  minister's 
behalf.  A  similar  promise  was  obtained  from 
William  R.  Morrison,  a  member  of  the  house 
from  Illinois  and  well  acquainted  with  the  Presi- 
dent The  four  drove  next  morning  to  the  White 
House,  accompanied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bullitt, 
and  were  soon  in  Mr.  Lincoln' s  presence.  Senator 
Hendricks,  acting  as  their  spokesman,  introduced 
Mrs.  Bullitt  as  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Henry  F. 
Luckett. 
_'lYou__will,_perhaps,   remember  him,"  added 


the  senator;  "he  once  preached  in  Springfield." 
"Yes,"  answered  the  President,  "I  remember 
him  well.  A  farmer  came  to  my  office,  one  day, 
and,  taking  me  for  Elder  Luckett,  said :  •  You  must 
come  out  and  preach  again  next  Sunday.  Your 
last  sermon  did  great  good,  and  was  thought  the 
best  we  ever  heard.'  I  rather  liked  being  mis- 
taken for  a  Methodist  preacher,  and  did  not 
break  the  delusion.  Oh,  yes,  I  remember  him 
well,  and  have  often  heard  him  preach.  There 
was  some  resemblance  between  us.  He  is  tall, 
and  dark,  like  me,  and  I  have  been  mistaken  for 
him  on  the  street" 

"We  bring  you  terrible  news,  to-day,  from 
that  man,"  said  Senator  Hendricks;  "  he  is  to  be 
shot" 

"To  be  shot  ? ' '  queried  the  President,  while  a  look 
of  surprise  and  interest  stole  into  his  rugged  face. 


"Yes.  His  daughter  brings  you  a  statement 
of  the  case." 

Mr.  Voorhees  had  written  out  a  brief  record  of 
the  facts;  and  this,  with  a  few  affidavits  from 
people  who  knew  the  condemned  man  and  were 
familiar  with  his  condition,  was  handed  to  the 
President  who,  settling  back  in  his  chair,  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  papers  aloud,  but  to  himself. 
For  a  time  he  seemed  lost  to  his  surroundings. 
Then  he  looked  up,  and  his  eyes  rested  for  a 
moment  on  the  white-faced  woman  before  him. 
Soon  he  said: — 

"There  must  be  something  wrong  with  your 
father,  or  he  would  not  be  in  this  trouble.  He 
shall  not  be  shot  I  do  not  know  what  more  I 
can  do  for  him,  but  his  life  is  safe.  I  will  tele- 
graph Hurlbut  at  once," — and  he  proceeded  to 
write  the  message  which  heads  this  paper.  "I 
reckon  that  will  do,"  he  added,  after  he  had  read 
it  aloud.  A  secretary  appeared  in  response  to  a 
bell.  "Take  this  message,"  said  the  President, 
"and  send  it  quickly.  Remain  at  the- office  till 
it  gets  through.  See  that  it  is  answered,  and  that 
I  am  informed." 

Thus  was  this  duty  made  obligatory  upon  the 
secretary,  and  the  executive  mind  was  at  rest,  but 
not  that  of  the  anxious  daughter,  who  voiced  the 
fear  that  some  mistake  might  intervene  to  thwart 
the  President's  command. 

"My  child,"  said  Lincoln,  with  a  low  laugh, 
"if  your  father  lives  to  see  that  sentence  exe- 
cuted, Methusaleh  will  be  an  infant  compared 
with  him." 
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Lincoln  Admirer 
Of  True  Friends 

Lincoln  was  the  first  great  friend 
doing  deeds  of  great  merit  for 
thousands  of  people,  often  doing 
deeds  of  great  merit  for  un- 
knowns without  their  realizing  it. 
Countless  stories  have  been  told  of 
his  high  regard  for  his  f e  1 1  o  w 
men  and  his  actions  proving  his 
belief. 

As  a  wartime  president  he  was 
faced  with  the  task  of  considering 
thousands  of  applications  which 
came  to  him  from  soldiers  involv- 
ed in  military  discipline  cases. 

The  pleas  often  came  with  let- 
ters from  influential  citizens  seek- 
ing help  for  the  soldier.  Once  Lin- 
coln found  such  a  plea  alone  on  a 
single  sheet  of  paper,  with  no  rec- 
ommendation   letters    attached. 

"Has  this  man  no  friends,"  he 
asked. 

"No.  sir.  not  *  friend,"  replied 
his    adjutant. 

"Then,"  said  Lincoln,  "I  will  be 
his  friend." 

This  is  the  spirit  for  the  people 
of  Martinsburgr,  to_  imitate  during 
Get  Acquainted  Week: f/-  '££  . 


Lincoln's  Clemency 


m 


RITING  on  "Appeals  to  Lincoln's 
Clemency,"  Mr.  Leslie  J.  Perry  says, 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Century, 
tnat  in  all  his  many-sided  aspects  Abraham 
Lincoln  is  perhaps  better  understood  and 
more  thoroughly  appreciated  than  any  oth- 
er great  American,  for  his  life  was  as  open 
as  the  day.  His  heart  went  out  spontan- 
eously to  the  lowly,  whose  hopes  and  as- 
pirations he  understood.  He  was  very  ap- 
proachable. With  a  cause  to  plead,  the 
meanest  as  well  as  the  greatest  could  reach 
Lincoln's  ear  at  all  times.  Lincoln  hated 
strife  and  bloodshed,  yet  his  career  culmin- 
ated in  the  greatest  war  of  modern  times. 
He  was  made  miserable  by  the  trials  and 
misfortunes  of  his  country;  his  honest  heart 
was  wrung  by  cases  of  cruelty  and  hardship 
incident  to  a  state  of  war  that  were  daily 
brought  to  his  attention  on  appeal  in  some 
form.  The  tender-hearted  president  was 
the  terror  of  military  despots  and  brutal 
jailers  everywhere.  Through  appeals  to  him 


many  criminals  richly  deserving  punish- 
ment were  allowed   to  go  free. 

It  was  almost  impossible  at  first  to  se- 
cure Lincoln's  consent  to  the  execution  of 
a  soldier  for  desertion,  and  through  im- 
munity for  this  crime  the  army  just  after 
Fredericksburg  was  actually  threatened 
with  dissolution.  He  could  not  withstand 
the  agonized  tears  of  fathers,  mothers  and 
friends  of  the  condemned;  seemingly  would 
not  understand  why  a  man  who  had  enlisted 
to  be  shot  by  the  enemy,  perhaps,  should 
be  shot  in  cold  blood  by  his  own  friends. 

In  some  respects  the  foregoing  would  ap- 
pear to  characterize  an  essentially  weak, 
womanish  nature;  but  Lincoln  was  far  from 
being  a  weak  man,  though  easily  moved  by 
misery  and  suffering,  and  apparently  totally 
free  from  every  sort  of  prejudice.  On  occa- 
sion he  could  be  as  firm  as  a  rock  when  he 
thought  justice  should  be  vindicated,, and 
especially  so  when  the  well-being  or  lives 
of  the  struggling  soldiers  at  the  front  were 
involved.  In  cases  of  the  wanton  murder  of 
union  soldiers  it  was  seldom  that  an  appeal 
for  clemency  was  successful. 
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Lincoln's  Leg  Cases 


NO  MAN  clothed  with  such  vast  power 
as  President  Lincoln  ever  wielded  it 
more  tenderly  and  more  forebearingly. 
No  man  holding  in  his  hands  the  key  of 
life  and  death  ever  pardoned  so  many  of- 
fenders and  so  easily.  There  were  from 
time  to  time,  of  course,  instances  of 
cowardice  in  the  army  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy — a  crime  justly  punishable  by  the 
laws  of  war  throughout  the  world  with 
death.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  war 
all  the  death  penalties  of  courts  martial 
had  to  be  sent  to  the  President  as  com- 
mander-in-chief for  his  approval.  When 
Judge  Holt,  the  judge  advocate  general 
of  the  army,  laid  the  first  case  before  the 
President  and  explained  it,  he  replied: 
"Well,  I  will  keep  this  a  few  days  until 
I  have  more  time  to  read  the  testimony." 
That  seemed  quite  reasonable.  When 
the  judge  explained  the  next  case,  Mr. 
Lincoln  said:  "I  must  put  this  by  until 
I  can  settle  in  my  mind  whether  the 
soldier  can  better  serve  the  country  dead 
than  living."  To  the  third,  he  answered: 
"The  general  commanding  the  brigade  is 
to  be  here  in  a  few  days  to  consult  with 
Stanton  and  myself  about  military  mat- 
ters; I  will  wait  until  then,  and  talk  the 
matter  over  with  him." 

Finally  there  was  a  flagrant  case  of  a 
soldier,  who,  in  the  crisis  of  a  battle,  de- 
moralized his  regiment  by  his  cowardice, 
throwing  down  his  gun  and  hiding  behind 
a  .friendly  stump.  When  tried  for  his 
cowardice  there  was  no  defense.  Th> 
court-martial  in  examining  his  antecedents 
found  he  had  neither  father  nor  mother, 
nor  wife  nor  child;  that  he  was  unfit  to 
wear  the  loyal  uniform,  and  that  he  was  a 
thief  who  stole  continually  from  his  com- 
rades. "Here,"  said  Judge  Holt,  "is  a 
case  that  comes  exactly  within  your  re- 
quirements. He  does  not  deny  his  guilt; 
he  will  better  serve  the  country  dead  than 
living,  as  he  has  no  relations  to  mourn 
for  him,  and  he  is  not  fit  to  be  in  the  ranks 
of  patriots,  at  any  rate."  Mr.  Lincoln's 
refuge  of  excuse  was  all  swept  away.  Judge 
Holt  expected,  of  course,  that  he  would 
write  "approved"  on  the  paper;  but  the 
President,  running  his  long  fingers  through 
his  hair,  as  he  often  used  to  do  when  in 
serious  thought,  replied:  "Well,  after  all, 
Judge,  I  thinjt  I  must  put  this  with  my 
leg  cases." 

"Leg  cases,"  said  Judge  Holt,  with  a 
frown  at  this  supposed  levity  of  the  Pres- 
ident in  a  case  of  life  and  death.  "What 
do  you  mean  by  leg  cases,  sir?" 

"Why,  why,"  replied  Mr.  Lincoln,  "do 
you  see  those  papers  crowded  into  those 
pigeon-holes?  They  are  the  cases  that 
you  call  by  that  long  title,  'cowardice  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy,'  but  I  call  them 
for  short,  my  'leg  cases.'  I  put  it  to  you, 
sir,  and  I  leave  it  for  you  to  decide  for 
yourself;  if  Almighty  God  gives  a  man 
cdly  legs,  how  can  he  help  their  run- 
•ay  with  him?" 


Lincoln  the  Merciful 


One  Michael  Lehman,  of  WiUiamsport 
Pennsylvania,  had  a  contract  for  carry- 
ing the  mail  from  the  railroad  station.  He 
was  the  personification  of  integrity,  but 
his  son,  Michael,  Junior,  sixteen  years  old, 
who  drove  the  mail  wagon,  was  induced 
by  evil  associates  to  take  a  letter  from  the 
mail  bag,  and  was  detected  in  the  act  of 
removing  a  check  from  it.  He  was  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment. 

Great  sympathy  was  felt  for  the  father, 
and  a  delegation  of  citizens,  headed  by 
Judge  Hale,  a  member  of  Congress,  went 
to  Washington,  with  the  elder  Lehman,  to 
see  the  President. 

As  they  entered  the  White  House,  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  came  sauntering  in.  He  had 
on  a  faded  and  much-worn  dressing  gown. 
His  slippers  were  run  down  at  the  heel. 
The  President,  as  soon  as  they  were  seated, 
said: 

"Well,  gentlemen,  what  is  it  you  want?" 
Judge  Hale  handed  him  a  petition.  He 
scanned  it  carefully,  names  and  all,  and 
possessed  himself  of  all  the  circumstances. 
He  then  said  to  Judge  Hale: 

"Judge,  can  I  do  so  and  so?"  stating  a 
legal  proposition  as  to  his  power  in  this 
relation.  Judge  Hale,  after  a  moment's 
reflection,  replied: 

"Mr.  President,  I  don't  think  you  can." 

Lincoln  then  said:  "I  know  I  cannot,  but 
I  wanted  to  see  if  you  knew.  But,"  he 
went  on,  "I  can  do  something  else." 

He  was  sitting  by  his  desk,  and  everyone 
except  this  man,  who  "swallowed  all  form- 
ulas," would  have  written  on  it,  but  he 
twisted  his  long  legs  together  like  a  whip- 
lash, placed  the  petition  on  his  knee  and 
wrote  these  words,  as  they  arc  remembered 
by  the  man  who  tells  the  story: 

"To  the  United  States  District  Attorney 
for  the  western  district  of  Pennsylvania: 

You  are  hereby  directed  to  enter  a  nolle 
prosequi  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  vs. 
Michael  Lehman,  Junior,  in  consideration 
that  the  said  Michael  Lehman,  Junior, 
enlist  in  the  army  of  the  United  States  j  I 
and  serve  three  years,  unless  sooner  hon- 
orably     discharged.  A.     Lincoln."  j     \ 

"What  do  you  think  of  that?"  he  said, 
handing  it  to  "judge  Hale.  It  was  all  that 
was  wanted. 

Lincoln  got  up  out  of  his  chair,  shook 
hands  with  alL  telling  them:  "A  dozen 
senators  are  waiting  outside  to  see  me, 
but  this  gives  me  more  pleasure  than  talk- 
ing to  them  about  offices."  Then,  holding 
Lehman  by  the  hand,  he  added: 

'■Tell  your  son  never  to  be  tempted  again, 
.u  be  a  good  soldier,  and  how  happy  it  has 
made  me  to  get  him  out  of  his  scrape." 
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faithful  to  Country     .V 

and  Comrade 


<■  |~^v  R1VATE  Benjamin    Owen,  

I      J     Regiment,  Vermont  Volunteers, 
\S     was   found   asleep  at   his  post 
while  on  picket  duty  last  night. 
The  court-martial  has  sentenced  him  to 
be  shot  in   twenty-four    hours,   as  the 
offense  occurred  at  a  critical  time."     "  I 
thought,  when  1  gave  Bennie  to  his  coun- 
try "  said  Farmer  Owen,  as  he  read  the 
above    telegram    with    dimming    eyes 
•■that  no  other  father  in  all  this  broad 
land  made  so  precious  a  gift.     He  only 
slept  a  minute.— just  one  little  minute  — 
at   his   post;    I  know  that  was  all    for 
Bennie  never  dozed  over  a  duty.     How 
prompt   and   trustworthy  he   was!     He 
was  as  tall  as  I,  and  only  eighteen!  and 
now  they  shoot    him    because   he  was 
found  asleep  when  doing  sentinel  duty  . 
lust  then  Bennie's  little  sister   Blossom 
answered  a  tap  at  the  door,  and  returned 
with  a  letter.     "  It  is  from  him,    was  all 
she  said. 

Dear  Father :-For  sleeping  on  sentinel 
duty  I  am  to  be  shot.     At  first,  it  seemed 
awful  to  me;  but  I  have  thought  about  it  so 
much  now  that  it  has  no  terror.    The>  say 
that  they  will  not  bind  me, 
nor  blind  me;  but  that  I 
may  meet  my  death  like  a 
man.     I    thought,    father, 
that  it  might  have  been  on 
the  battlefield.for  my  coun- 
try and   that,  when  I  fell, 
it  would  be  fighting  glori- 
ously; but  to  he  shot  down 
like  a  dog  for  nearly  be- 
traying it.— to  die  for  neg- 
lect of  dutv!     Oh,  father   I 
wonder  the,  very  thought 
does  not  kill  me!     But  I 
shall  not  disgrace  you.    I 
am  going  to  write  you  all 
about  it;   and  when    I   am 
gone,you  may  tell  my  com- 
rades; I  cannot  now. 

You    know    1    promised 
Jemmie    Carr's    mother    1 
would  look  after  her  boy; 
and,   when  he  fell  sick,    I 
did  all  I  could  for  him.  He 
was  not  strong    when   he 
was  ordered  back  into  the 
ranks,  and  the  day  before 
that  night  I  carried  all  his 
baggage,  besides  my  own, 
on   our  m  a  r  c  h.    Toward 
night  we  went  in  on  double- 
quick,    and    the    baggage 
began  to  feel  very  heavy. 
Everybody  was  tired;  and 
as  for  Jemmie.  if  I  had  not 
lent  him  an  arm  now  and 
then,  he  would  have  drop- 
ped by  the  way.    1  was  all 
tired    out  when  we  came 
into  camp;  and  then  it  was 
Jemmie's  turn  to  be  sentry, 
and  1  could  take  his  place;  but   I  was  too 
tired,  father.    I  could  not  have  kept  awake 
if  a  gun  had  been  pointed  at  my  head:  but  I 
did   not  know  it  until,— well,  until   it  was 
too  late. 

They  tell  me  to-day  that  I  have  a  short 
reprieve,— given  to  me  by  circumstances,— 
"time  to  write  to  vou,"  our  good  colonel 
Siys.  Forgive  him,  father,  he  only  does  his 
duty;  he  would  gladlv  save  me  if  he  could; 


notning  out  Dug  ana  entreat  them  to  let  him 
die  in  my  stead.  1  can't  bear  to  think  of 
mother  and  Blossom.  Comfort  them,  father. 
Tell  them  1  die  as  a  brave  boy  should,  ana 
that  when  the  war  is  over,  they  will  not  Oe 
ashamed  of  me,  as  they  must  be  now.  (j<»a 
help  me;  it  is  very  hard  to  bear!  Good-b}. 
father.  To-night,  in  the  early  twilight.  I 
shall  see  the  cows  all  coming  home  from 
pasture,  and  precious  little  blossom  stand- 
ing on  the  back  stoop,  waiting  for  me.— but 
I  shall  never,  never  come!  God  bless  you 
all! 

"God  be  thanked!"  said  Mr.  Owen, 
reverently ;  "  I  knew  Bennie  was  not  the 
boy  to  sleep  carelessly." 

Late  that  night  a  little  figure  glided 
out  of  the    house   and    down    the   path. 
Two   hours   later   the   conductor  of    the 
southward   mail   lifted  lin   into  a  car  at 
Mill  Depot.     Next  morning  she  was  in 
New  York,  and   the   next   she   was   ad- 
mitted to  the  White  House  at  Washing- 
ton.    "Well,  my  child,"  said  the  Presi- 
dent, in  pleasant,  cheerful  tones,  "  what 
do  vou  want  so  bright   and   early  this 
morning?  "     "  Bennie's  life,  please,  sir, 
faltered    Blossom.      "Bennie?      Who  is 
Bennie?"     asked    Mr.     Lincoln.       "My 
brother,  sir.     They  are  going   to   shoot 
him  for  sleeping  at  his  post,"  said  the 
l-'ttle  rirl.     "1  remember,"  said  the  Presi- 
dent ;  "  it  was  a  fatal   sleep.      You   see, 
child,  it  was  a  time  of    special   danger. 
Thousands  of  lives  might  have  been  lost 
through  his  culpable  negligence."     "So 
my  father  said;   but  poor  Bennie  was  so 
tired,  sir,  and  Jemmie  so  weak.     He  did 
the  work  of  two,   sir,    and   it  was   Jem- 
mie's night,  not  his;  but  Jemmie  was  too 
tired,  and  Bennie  never  thought  about 
himself,  —  that     he     was     tired,     too." 
"What  is  that   you.  say,   child?     Come 
here;    I   do  not  understand."     He  read 
Bennie's  letter  to  his  father,  which  Blos- 
som held  out,  wrote  a  few  lines,  rang  his 
bell   and  said  to  the  messenger  who  ap- 
peared, "Send   this   dispatch   at   once 
Then   turning  to  Blossom,  he  continued: 
"  Go  home,  my  child,  and  tell  that  father 
of  yours,  who'  could   approve  -his   coun- 
try's sentence,  even  when  it  took  the  life 


WELL,  MY  CHILD,"  SAID  THE  PRESIDENT,  "  WHAT   DO  YOU  WANT  V 


of  a  child  like  that,  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln thinks  the  life  far  too  precious  to  be 
lost.  Go  back,  or— wait  until  to-morrow  ; 
Bennie  will  need  a  change  after  he  has 
so  bravely  faced  death ;— he  shall  go  with 
you."  "'God  bless  vou,  sir,"  said  Blos- 
som. Not  all  the  queens  are  croti'tted. 
Two  days  later,  when  the  young  soldier 
came  with  his  sister  to  thatik  the  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  Lincoln  fastened  the  strap  of 
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How  He  Paid  His  DebtT 

WILLIAM    SCOTT,    the    Vermont 
boy    whose    life    Lincoln    saved 
after  he  had  been  condemned  to 
be  shot  for  sleeping  at  his  post,  said  of  his 
interview   with    the    President:    "He   stood 
up,  and  he  says  to  me.  'My  boy,  stand  up 
here  and  look  me  in  the  face.'     I  did  as  he 
bade  me.     'My  boy,'  he  said,   'you  are  not 
going  to   be  shot  to-morrow.     I   am   going 
to   trust   you   and   send   you    back   to   your 
regiment.       I     have    come     up    here    from 
W  ashington,  where  I   have  a  great  deal  to 
do,  and  what  I  want  to  know  is  how  you 
are  going  to  pay  my  bill.'     I  said  I  didn't 
see  how,  but  I  was  sure  I  would  find  some 
way— if   I    lived.      Then    Mr.    Lincoln    put 
his  hands  on  my  shoulders  and  looked  into 
my  face  as  if  he  were  sorry,  and  said,  'My 
boy,  my  bill  is  a  very  large  one.     There  is 
only  one  man  in  all  the  world  who  can  pay 
it,  and  his  name  is  William  Scott.    If  from 
this  day   William   Scott  does   his   duty,   so 
that,    if   I    were   there   when    he   comes   to 
die,   he   could   look   me   in   the   face   as   he 
does  now,  and  say,  I  have  kept  my  prom- 
ise and  I  have  done  my  duty  as  a  soldier, 
then  my  debt  will  be  paid.     Will  you  make 
that  promise  and  try  to  keep  it?'     I  said 
I  would  make  the  promise,  and,  with  God's 
help,  I  would  keep  it.     He  went  away  out 
of  my  sight  forever.     I  know  I  shall  never 
see  him  again,  but  may  God  forget  me  if 
ever  I  forget  his  kind  words  or  my  prom- 
ise!"    Mr.  Chittenden,  who  had  a  personal 
share  in  bringing  the  case  of  Scott  to  Lin- 
coln's attention,  and  who  watched  his  sub- 
sequent career,   says  he   became   "the  gen- 
eral favorite  of  all  his  comrades,  the  most 
popular  man  in  his  regiment,  and  modest, 
unassuming  and  unspoiled  by  his  success." 
He   died   risking  his   life   in   the   rescue  of 
wounded   men.   "being   shot   all    to  pieces." 
— Christian  Endeavor  M'orld. 


fPoor  Scott  and  the  ^President. 

T7VERY   body  remembers    the   case  of  poor  Scott. 
■*-"*    He   was    the    son   of    a    Vermont  widow.      He 
was  a  Sunday-school  boy  and  enlisted  in  the  army.    His 
mother  knew  he  would  do  well,  and  gave  him  her  bless- 
ing as  he  departed.     The  first  news  she  heard  of  her 
boy  was  that  he  had  been  tried  by  a  court-martial  and 
sentenced  to   be  shot.      The  poor  widow   started   for 
Washington.     Her  neighbors  gave  her  a  little  money, 
and  she  begged  her  way  to  the  White  House.     The 
porter,  who  answered  her  ring,  saw  a  forlorn  widow  in 
rusty  weeds,  who  in  a  tremulous  voice  asked  to  see  the 
President.     "  The  President  is  engaged,  and  cannot  see 
you,"  was  the  surly  reply.      "  But  I  must  see  him,"  per- 
sisted the  suppliant.     "  My  poor  boy  is  going  to  be  shot, 
and  he  is  not  guilty."    Just  then  Mr.  Lincoln  happened 
to  pass  through  the  vestibule,  and  heard  the  cry  of  sor- 
row.     He  came  quickly  to  the  door,  and  invited  the 
poor  widow  in.    As  she  sat  amid  the  splendors  of  the 
East  Room,  she  said,  "  O  sir  !  I  want  to  sec  the  Presi- 
dent !  "    "I  am  the  President."    "  But  I  want  to  see  Mr. 
Lincoln."     "  Well,  I  am  Mr.  Lincoln."    The  poor  woman 
threw  herself  at  his  feet  and  began  to  beg  for  the  life  of 
her  boy.      "  Get  up,"  said  the  President ;  "  don't  kneel 
to  me."    He  seated  her  tenderly  in  the  chair,  while  she 
told  her  story.     Her  boy  had  been  on  duty  several  nights 
without  tent  or  blanket  and  almost  without  food.     He 
was  placed  on  picket  duty.     He  laid  his  head  on  his 
gun,  overcome  by  fatigue,  and  went  to  sleep  ;  and  so  the 
officer  on  the  grand  rounds  found  him.     He  was  tried, 
sentenced  to  be  shot,  and  his  end  seemed  to  be  near. 
The  President  ascertained  the  facts  to  be  as  stated,  and 
not  only  signed  his  pardon,  but  sent  a  special  messenger 
with  it  to  the  camp,  that  there  might  be  no  mistake.    His 
mother  urged  Scott  to  go  home.     "  No,"  he  replied,  "  I 
am  no  coward.     I  intend  to  see  this  war  to  its  close." 
He  died  in  the  swamps  of  Chickahominy.     He  sent  his 
love  to  his  poor  mother,  and  said  to  the  chaplain,  who 
bent  over  him,  "Tell  President  Lincoln  how  I  loved 
him,  and  that  I  prayed  for  him  with  my  dying  breath." 
It  was  not  because  Mr.  Lincoln  had  power  that  he  loved 
him,  but  it  was  because  he  came  to  his  relief  in  a  dark  and 
trying  hour. 


